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YHE Memoirs before us prefent a picture of an ufeful and 
‘| honourable, though retired and unambitious life : it was 
indeed, as the author informs us, “ barren of incidents which 
turnifh materials for biography.” But he fuppoles, not with- 
out reafon, “ that after the agitations of the pohtical convul- 
fions which Europe has witnefled for a courie of years, the 
fimple record of fuch a life may derive an intereft even from 
its uniformity ; and, when contrafied with the events of the 
patling feene, may lead the thoughts to fone views of human 
nature on which it is not ungrateful to repote.” 

The work is divided into three fections; the firft of which 
gives an account of the birth and parentage of Dr. Reid, to- 
eeiher with his life till the date of his latett publication: the 
fecond contains obfervations on the feope and fpiit of Dr. 
Reid's philofophy ; and the third continues the narrative to 
his death. 

The family from which he was defcended, we are informed, 
had been, for fome generations, remarkable for a love of lite- 
rature and the learned protetiions. Several of Dr. Reid’s an- 
celtors are mentioned as having attained a degree of literary 
eminence, and been diftinguithed in their day as authors, 
although at prefent their works are but little known. 

His mother’s family affords a fimilar inftance of hereditary 
talents. She was, as we are informed, a daughter of David 
Gregory, Etg. of Kinnairdie, in Bantshire, elder brother of 
James Gregory, the inventor of the reflecting telefcope, and 
the antagonitt of Huyghens. One of her brothers was David 
Gregory, Savilian Proteflor of Aftronomy at Oxtord, and an 
intimate friend of Sir Haac Newton. Two of her younger 
brothers were, at the fame time, Profeflors of Mathématics ; 
the one at St. Andiews, the other at Edinburgh ; and were 
the firlt perfons who taught the Newtonian philofophy in the 
Scotch univertities. 

‘The facts here related of the hereditary turn for literary and 
feientific purtuits by which thefe two families were diftin- 
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e recording, as we believe them to be without 

a a para ; 

_ OF the earlier years of Dr. Reid’s life his biographer lamenis 

sinabi ity t Oo give any fatisiactory information: he feems, like 
many other eminent characters, to have > pafled through the firtt 

ey of his education without ditietii on, and without giving 
(to ordin: ary oblervers at leaft) any prefage of the eminence 
lich he aflerwards atiained. His indufiry and modefty, 
however, were cont pr ‘uous in his childhood ; ‘and it was fore. 
told of him by the parith fehoolma fter, that he would turn out 
to be a man of good and well-wearing parts; “ a prediction” 
(fays Mr. Stewart) * which touched oa unhappily on ne 
capacity of patient thought for which he was afterwards d 
tinguifhed.” 

From the parifh fchool at Rincardine he went, at the age 
of twelve or thirteen, to Martfcha!l College, Ab deen. His 
relidence in the Univerfity was prolong ed beyond the ufie! 
time by the appointment to the office of librarian, which lx 
retizned in the year 1736, when he accompanied one of his 
trie =a inane? xeurfion to England. inthe year following hew: 
prefented by the college to the living of new Machar, whe: 
1c er intil the year 1752 ; when he quitted his living for 
the profefforthip o f} hilof oph y, to which he was elected by the 
Profefiors of K ing’s College 

A fingu! nftance is iaisa of the mildnefs and forbear- 
ance of h _ temper, and its efleét on the couduet of his pa- 
rifhioners during his refidence at New Machar. The intem- 
perate conduct of oue of his predeceffors, aud a pre’ -vailin 
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ave ertion to the law of patronage, had involved him, on his firt 
tak ng potieflion of his living, in very difi ‘agreeable circun 
fiances : iuch, however, was the effect of his siiatlater ry 
temper and conduct, that it completely did away every preju 
dice againft him; and thofe who, on his arrival, went fo fu 
as to offer him perfonal violence, followed him on his depat- 
ture with blcilines and tears. 

Dr. Neid’s literary life may be faid to-have commenced in 
the year 1748, when he publith ed, in the Philofophical Tran- 
factions, an Effay on Quantity, occ afioned by reading a treatiic 
in which fimple and compou ind ratios are applied to virli 
anJ merit. Previous to this period, his biographer {uppo 
thata@noneh he pailed the greatelt pari of h ns time at Net 
Mavchar in the moft intenfe ftudy, yet the motive for his pil 
luiopiucal refearches was rather the fatisfaction of his ows 





* Mr. John Stewart, afterwards Profefior of Mathematics 
Mariichal College, Aberdeen, and author of a Commental 
Newton’s Quadrature of Curves. 
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m ind, th an the hope of ever being able to inftru& the world 
wy author: it is alfo added, that-in the earlier part of his 
ns ” neg!ected compofition to a more than ordi- 
2 ‘a curious fa,” (as Mr.Stewar rt julily oblferves) 
« when contialed with that eafe and purity of ityte wi.ich he 
afie rwards attained.” 
in the remaining part of the firft fection we have an ac- 
count of the progres of Dr. Reid’s opinions on the fubjects 
fled in his fu prea ns works. It appears, from bis own 
cans iedgment. that he had at one period adopted the opi- 
ns on which Mi. eames fyftem of fcepticifin was raifed ; 
and that it was the coalequences » hich thefe cpinions feemed 
to involve which roufed his fufpicions concern iD g yx truth. 
It appears, alfa, that he embraced the whole of the Berkleyan 
{vfiem, until, (to ufe his own words, as quoted by his bioura- 
pier) “ finding other coufequences to fo!low from it, which 
vave me more uneatineis than the waut ofa material world, it 
cune into my mind to put the quettion, W hat evidence have 
| fur this doctrine, that all the objects of my knowledge are 
ideas inmy ownimind? From that time to the prefent | have 
en candidly and impartially, as | ait ev feeking for the evi- 
ices of this principle, but can fing d no.e excepting the au- 
HO ity of philotophe s.” ‘Lhe chief Ob} ect 


nt Les ilot ophical e nquiries was, “ to record and to clailify 
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‘nomena Which (ne operations of the human mind pre- 
it to thole who carefuily reflect on the fubject of their con- 
ulneis ” Dr. Reid’s firlt work, in purluacce of his plan, 


Enquiry into the ‘Homer Mind, publithed in 1764. 
Tints was folios ved by his Eifays on the zilectual Powers, 


785, and on the Active Powers, in 1788. 


5 

lecond fection, on which we thali now proceed to offer 

remarks, isimtitled, Obtervations on the Scope and Spuit 

neid’s Philote ophy, and contains an aniwer to various 
tious which had been urged ag: it. 

194 hing fe ature of Dr. 2id’s ph —- y is ftated 

*4y beaded ul fleacit neis with whieh he mice: Als in 

tes, to that plan of inveitigation which is deiineated 

Ore num, and which has been fo h: appuly eX- 

hyfics by Sir Tfaac Newton aud tus jol- 

ie fplendid difcoveries in natural phil olophy which were 

the refult of an adlerence to this method uaturé liv tusg fted 

the idea of applying it to the piilo: lophy of the mind. #rom 

the i ipeitect tia e; however, of the latter fcience, compared 

With tue rapid progreis of phytival diicovery, it appears to 


labour wader difficulties pecurar tO ati@ai; the piucipal of 
Cc Ccz2 whic 
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which feem to be ftated with great accuracy in the following 
pailage. 

“ That fo many philofophers fhould have thus miffed their aim in 
profecuting the tiudy of the human mind, will appear the lefs fur- 
prifing when we confider in how many difficulties peculiar to itfelf 
this {cience is involved. Itis fufficient at prefeut to mention thofe 
which arife from the metaphorical origin of all the words that ex- 
prefs the intellectual phenomena;—from the fubule and _ fugitive 
nature of the objects of our reafonings ; from the habits of inatten- 
tion we acquire in early life to the fubjects of our confcioufnefs; 
and from the prejudices which early impretfiions and affociations 
create to warp our opinions It mutt be remembered, too, that in 
the tcience of the mind (fo imperfectly are its logical rules yet un- 
derftood !) we have not the fame checks on the abufes of our rea- 
foning powers, which ferve to guard us againfi error in our other 
refearches. In phytics, a fpeculative miftake is abandoned when 
contradicted by tacts which firike the tenfes. In mathematics, au 
abfurd or inconfiftent conclufion is admitted as a demontitrative 
proof of a fauity hypothetis. But in thofe cuquiries which relate to 
the principles of human nature, the abfurdities and inconfiftencies 
to which we are led by almofi all the fyftems hitherto propoied, 
inttead of luggefting corrections and improvements on thefe fyttems, 
have too frequently had the effect of producing f{cepticifm with re- 
fpect to all of them alike.” 

To thefe inay be added the want ofa general agreement on 
firft principles. It even the exittence or a material world may 
be made a tubjeét of doubt (as would appear frem Mr. Stewart's 
quoting with approbation the faying of Mr. Turgot*, “ that 
he who had never doubted the exifience of matter, might be 
affured he has no tura tor metaphytical difquititions”) it 1s dif- 
ficult to fay what we are to take for granted in our enquiries 
of any kind, or on any fubject. The exiftence of exterual 
objects of our perceptions appears, indeed, to reft precifels 
on the fame foundation as.aiy mathematical axiom. It feems 
as incupabie of demontiration, as that the whole is greater 
than its part, or that things which are equal to the fame are 
equal to each other. 

Perhaps one reafon which made Dr. Reid and his biogra- 
pher incline to think fo favourably of the Berkleyan fyttem 
Was, an extreme dread of thofe fyftems which feemed to ap- 
proach too near to materialilm, trom the apprehenfion ot 

certain 





* Notwiihtianding the approbation with which Mr. Stewart 
quotes this tentiment of Mr. Turgot, we fhall fee, hereafter, that he 
mentions the exiftence of a material world, independent of our per 
ceptions, as one of thofe truths which, in all our reafonings, mu! 
necefiarily be taken for granted. 
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certain confequences fuppofed (we think falfely) to refult from 
a lowing of too intimate a connection between mind and mat- 
ter. In the contemptuous manner which Hartley and his fol- 
lowers are fpoken of in this work, wherever they are men- 
tioned, we are at a lofs to recognife the enlarged and philo- 
fophical mind of the author ; and we perceive, with regret, in 
the pailages alluded to, a difpofition little calculated to ad- 
vance the eaufe of fcience, or of liberal difcuffion. We can- 
not, indeed, help obferving, that this affords a ftriking in- 
fiance of the effeét of one of thofe caufes whieh Mr. Stewart 
has jufily affigned in accounting for the flow progrefs and 
imperfect ftate of the philofophy of the mind; namely, the 
prejudices which early imprefiions and aflociations create to 
warp our opinions. 

The objections to Dr. Reid’s philofophy which his biogra- 
pher thinks chiefly worthy of notice, are ftated as follows : 

“ 1, That he has affumed gratuitoufly, in all his reafonings, that 
theory concerning the human foul which the {cheme of materialilm 
c&ils in queftion. 

“ 2, That his views tend to damp the ardour of philofophical 
curiofity, by ftating as ultimate facts, phenomena which may be re- 
folved into principles more fimple and general. 

“ 3. That by an unneceflary multiplication of original or inftinc- 
tive principles, he has brought the {cience of mind into a ftate more 
perplexed and unfatisfattory than that in which it was left by Locke 
and his fucceffors. 

“ 4, That his philofophy, by fanctioning an appeal from the de- 
cifions of the learned to the voice of the multitude, is unfavourable 
to the fpirit of free enquiry, and lends additional fiability to popu- 
lar errors.” 


In anfwer to the firfi of thefe objections Mr. Stewart 
fays, 


“ With refpe@ to Dr. Reid’s fuppofed affumption of a doubtful 
hypothefis concerning the nature of the thinking and fentient prin- 
ciple, it is almoft fufficient for me to obferve, that the charge is 
directed againft that very point of his philofophy in which it is mott 
completely invulnerable. The circumftance which peculiarly cha- 
racterifes the induétive fcience of mind is, that it profefies to abftain 
from all fpeculation concerning its nature and efience ; confining 
the attention entirely to phenomena for which we have the evidence 
of conicioufnefs, and to the laws by which the phenomena are 
regulated.” 

Without at all queftioning the utility of Dr. Reid’s plan, 
(fince facts and obfervations muft be the foundation of every 
rational hypothefis in feience) we think, that an extreme pre- 
Judice againtt particular fyfiems has biaffed him as much as 
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an attachment to any fyftem could have done. It may be 
true, as Mr. Stewart reinarks, that an undue love of fiinpii. 
e.tv, and a defire o; ac cou nting for the phenomena of the na- 
tural or moral world from one or a few cantes, may in fome 
infiances have exerted too great an influeuce im the formatic 

of fyitems : but we think that his friend has gone into a con. 
trary extreme, at — equaily dangerous to the progreis of 
feience. Indeed, fince the laws of the natural world 

as we advance e in the 
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are fou..d 
knowledge of nature, to be tewer 
more fim -le than we thou d have expected trom rious 
phenomena wich they | roduce analesy rwems to be in fa- 
vour of an equal fiupli ‘ity in the laws of the intellectual word: 
and we muft tironzly proteit againit the general co: ide Mnhation 


palied In the followi ing extract on fome late theories of the 
mond, which « ndeavour to account for its various phenomena 
by referring them to a few fimple principles. 
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After ali, i do not apprehend that the phyf iol 
concerning the mind, which have made io much noile of late, wil! 
produce a ver’ luing imprefion. ‘The fplendour of Dr. Darwin's 
accompilfhments couid net fail to beitow a temporary import 
on whatever opinions were ranctioned by his name; as che ch 
cal dittoveries which have immortalized thai of Pitefttey, has 
for a while, recalled from oblhivicn the reveries ct H 
abitract nz from tnete accidental inftances, in whic 
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artiey, but 


h human rexton 
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more t 
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on all ph yfi ological theories of the mind, as fuch, much too 
fevere ; whatever may be the nature of the thinking principle, 
we know nal it has an intimate connection with matter; and 
we have no reafon to fuppofe that this connection will ‘céale 
to exift ina future ftate ; we can fee no abfurdity, therefore, in 
fuppoting the intervention of matter to ge neceflary, in tome 
way or othe ', to the operations of mind ; or do we perceive 
he neceflit y of confid jerings them as totally d diftinét and uncon- 
nected with each other. In his antwer to the fecond objeciion 
ed againft his friend’s philofo —" Mr. Stewart tf Lys, 


‘I the fi ee ae enqul- 


a 
concerning the mind, there is any tendency tv repreis a 


10 aluege th in th ircumf 1 of 
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ble and philof fophical yep is a charge no lels uit 
the former; inafmuch as every phy fic: al en “ye cont 
naterial World is cire bate by limits 
all our inveltigations, whatever their ful a 
s of philofophy is confined to a reference of particular 
r facts em general ; and our moft fuccefsful refearche 
igth terminate in fome Jaw of nature of v hich no explana 
be g given. a its application to Dr. Reid’s writings, this objec 
been more pointedly direcied againtt his reaio 
igs CONCE raing the procefs of nature in perception : 
—— (as it is of fundamental importance in 
» has laboured with peculiar care. The refult is, 
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ex- 
Our readers will hardly think this paflage a fatisfactory an- 
fwer to the objection it was d ligne d to combat. it can not 
be made a quettion whether there are, in our refearches of any 
kind, ultimate facts and caufes be yor d which it is vain to pur- 
fue our it iquiries; the only que fiion can be whether we _ 
really arrived at thofe limits. Thus Newton was juflified in 
fiating gravitation as one of thote cautes for which no int 
fecondary or mechanical caufe need be alligned ; had he, how- 
ever, fup poted the planetary motions to be themfelves ultimate 
facts for which no reafons could be given, a founder philoiephy 
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would have urged again‘ him the fame objection that has been 
broughi agaiuit Di. Reid; and might fairly itate, that fuc! 
premature conelufions would tend, as far as wo - any in- 
tluence, to dam} » the ardour of philolophical curicfity, and re- 
tard the prozrets of feience. 

The third objection, that Dr. Reid has unneceffarily mulii- 
pled the number ot original inftinéts, is connected with, and 
naturally aviies froy the former. This charge Mr. Stewart does 
not alto; se ther deny 5 ; but endeavours to jutiify his friend, b by 
faying , thi it “ a certain degree of leaning to that extreme 
which Dr. ‘ eid inclined, wats, at the time when he wrote, much 
fafer thant > oppofite bias.” Without detaining our readers 3 
with ain remarks ov an opinion delivered in tueb genera 
terms, we thal! proceed to notice a particular infiance in whi 
we think the author has failed in attempting to vindicate hi is 
friend trom the charge of “multiplying unnecefiarly the num- 
ber of original inftineis ; itis where he fpeaks otf the principle 
of credulity. After complaining of the feverity with which 
Dr. Prieftiey had animadverted on Dr. Reid’s opinions on the 
fubject, he proceeds thus : 


i 
a} 
n 


“ The pafiage quoted by Dr. Prieftley in juftification of this very 
peremptory decition, is as follows: ‘ If credulity were the effect ef 
reafoning and experience, it muft grow up and gather firengti, 
reafon and experience do, But if it is the gift of Nature, 1 will 
be ftrongett in childhood, and jimited and rettrained by experience; 
and the moft fupertcial view of human life fhews that this latt is t! 

cate, and not the firft.” To my own judgment, this argument of Dr, 
Reid’s, when connected with the excellent illuftrations which ac- 
company it, carries complete conviction, and I am confined im 
my opinion, by finding that Mr. Smith (a writer inferior to nove ii 
aculenefs and ftrongly dilpoted by the peculiar bent of his genius, 
to fimplify, as far as pofi fible, the philofephy of human nature}, hes 
in the lateft edition of his Theory of Moral Sentiments ac quielced 
in this very conclufion; urging im fupport of it wie fame reatonil 
which Dr. Price ftley affeéts to eftimate fo lightiv. ‘ There feems to 
be in young children an initinctive difpofition to believe whatever 
they are told. Nature feems to have judged it neceflary for their 
prefervation that they fhould, tor fome time at leait, put imp hie 
confidence in thofe to whom the care of their childhood, and ot the 
earlieft and moft neceffary part of their education, is intruticd. 
Their credulity accordingly is exceffive, and it requires long and 
much experieuce of the tallehood of mar «ind to reduce them to 2 
reafonable deyrce of diflidence and difirult.” 


Notwithfianding the great authorities quoted in the paflace 
we have juli been extracting, we muft confeis that we fee no! 
the flizhteft nece! fiity, im this caie, for having recoeurtfe to an 
oviginal infiing impianted by nature at our birth, and “ 

dent 
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dent to experience and obfervation. We fee, indeed, nothing 
in the prefent inftance but what may be eafily accounted tor 
on the known principle of the affociution of ideas; the con- 
nection between words, and the things they fignify, is formed 
in the mind of children as foon as they begin to learn to 
{peak: and we know, that even in adults, vivid ideas are at- 
tended by belief, wherever their impretlion is not counteracted 
by the evidence of the fentes, or the deductionsof reafon: as this 
muft generally be the cafe with cluldren; as they can yet have 
had little or no experieace of any dilagreement between faéts, 
and the words in which they are fiated, it is no wonder if their 
tendency to belief fhould be peculiarly ttrong atthat age ;_ and if 
ideas of rea! exiftence fhould be fo firmly affociated with what- 
ever they hear from thofe about them, as with great difficulty 
to be feparated. 

Another reafon for doubting the exiftence of an innate ori- 
ginal inftinét of belief is, that in this cafe, unlike every other 
faculty, it muft have been completely formed long before it 
can be of any ufe; it muft have lain dormant in a co.npletely 
formed ftate for the three firft years of our life, fiuce it cannot 
{how itfelf in a child until he underftands the meaninz of 
words; that is, until he is capable of forming combinations of 
ideas, and of fome exertions of memory. tn {thort, the argu- 
ments which have been ufed againtt the old doctrine of the ex- 
ience of innateideas, will hold equally good in the preteat cafe. 
With regard to the objection, that if the principle of beief be 
not innate, it ought to be ftronger in adults than in children, 
it feems to be tufficiently anfwered by the faft fencence of the 
quotation from Dr. Smith: perhaps, indeed, this vould be the 
cafe, if we could fuppofe a human being to arrive at mature 
age without any knowledge or experience of the exiftence of 
deceit; and it feems equally probable that a child who had 
been often deceived would thow very little more credulity than 
anadult. The pailage quoted by Dr. Siniti feems by no means 
decilive of his opimion in ravour of av origival inftinct: he 
appears to us merely to fiale as a fact, the extreme credulity 
of chiidren, which he favs feems inttinctive; but it does not 
appear to have been a part of his plan to trace it to its ori- 
ginal caufe. 

_ We have been more particular ia our remarks on this fub- 
ject, as the doctrine which attributes fo much of the character 
and conduct of rational agents to original inftincts, feems to 
be fraught with bad confequences of a practical nature. ‘The 
opinion, that the human character is formed entire:y by the 
circumitances in which a human being is placed, nay perhaps, 
by fome of its advocates, have been carried too far; but it iti- 

mulates 
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mulates exertion; it tends to call forth all our efforts, in the 

formation of our own characters, and of thofe of others whom 

we can influence: from a confcioufnets that thofe efforts if 

not fully fuccefsful, muft at leaft produce fome effect; while 

the contrary opinion, if carried to any great excefs, can only 
generate indolence and delpair. 

We agree, however, with our author in thinking that the 
eagernets to generalife and fimplity has led fome late philo- 
fophers to ¢ onclufions, which, in the prefent ftate of our know- 
ledge, mutt be looked upon as at leaft premature ; for in- 
fiance, when it has led them to reject, as unphilofophical, 
the term inftinct, and to afcribe to experience and imitation, 
either in man, or brute, every thing which has hitherto been 
referred to this — fource. We think that in his criti- 
cifms on a late popular work (Darwin’s Zoonomia), he has 
been fuceefSful in pointing out feveral inftances of this fault 

On the fubject of the laft enumerated objection againft Dr, 
Reid’s philofophy , * that by fanctioning an appeal from th« 
decifions of the learned to the voice of the multitude, it is 
unfavourable to free inquiry, and lends fiability to popular 
errors,” we fhall be briet in our remarks. Mr. Stewart feems 
to think that it arifes from a miftake of the meaning of tix 
term common fenfe, as ufed by Dr. Reid in his inguiry ; and he 
thiuks that Dr. Priciiley has granted as mucb in favour of Pr. 
R.’s doctrine on this fubject as is worth contending for, when 
he ack nowledge »s that there are felf- evident beatin, which i in 
all our reafonings muft be taken for granted ; and that the only 
thing he feems toditpute is,w hether thofe truths, fhall be denomi- 
nated priaciples of common fenfe, or be diftinguithed by fome 
ol ber app veliati on. Mr. Stuart thinks that iundamental laws 
of belief would be a more unexe eptionable term; and of thete 
laws he gives the following propofitions as infiances: 

< J am the fame perfon ioeday that L was yelterday ; the 
material world has an exifience independent of that of perci- 
pient beings; there are other intelligent beings in the univerie 
befides mvfelf; the future courfe of nature will refemble the 
pati.” Such truths no man but a philotopher ever thinks oi 
Rating x to bimielf im words; as all our conduct and all our 
reafonings pi OC eed on the ‘uppofition that they are admitted. 
The k belief et them is eilential for the pret rvation of our aui- 
mal ieee and tt is secu ngly coeval with the firft ope- 
rations of the intellect. 

The term common fenfe, Mr. Stewart allows, has been fome- 
times uied by diticrent authors (and among others by Dr. Reid) 
withont a faficient degree of precifion. When limited in its 
igniieetion to thet power of the mind by which it affents to an 
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intuit ive truth, it conveys a definite and unambiguous mean- 
ine; but unluckily, like moft other terms in common ufe, it 
bears a confiderable latitude of figuification: when fuch a 
term. therefore, is ufed in philofophical i inquiries, Mr. S. juftiy 
rema ka, that “ it has the efleét of mifleading thofe who do 
enter deeply into the fubject ; and of giving a paradoxical ap- 
pearance ‘to doétrines, which, if e xprefled i in more unexcep- 
tiouable terms, would be readily admitted. 


“Jt appears to me,” he adds, “ that this has actually happened 
in the prefent infiance. The phrafe, common fenfe, as it is ge nerally 
underftoc d, is nearly fynonymous with mother-wit ; denoting that 
degree of fagacity ‘(de pending partly on original capacity, and 
partly on perfonal experience and obiervation), which qualifies an 
individual for thofe fimple and efiential occupations which all men 
are called on to exercile habitually by their common nature. In 
this acceptation, it is oppofed to thofe mental acquirements which 

e derived from a regular education, and from the fiudy of books; 
and refers, not to the fpeculative convictions of the underttanding, 
but to that prudence and difcretion which are the foundation of 
fuccefsful conduét. Such is the idea which Pope annexcs to the 
words when fpeaking of good fenfe, (which means only a more than 
ordinary sree of common fenfe) he calls it 

“« ___________. the gift of heaven. 
And, tho’ no {fcience, fairly worth the feven.” 


“To fpe: ak, accordingly, of appealing from the conclufions of 
h 


philofop to common tenfe, had the appearance, to title-page 
readers, of appealing from the verdict of the learned to the voice 
of the multitude; or of attempting to filence free diicuffion, by a 
reference to fome arbitrary ail undefinabl le ftandard, diftinét from 
any of the intellectual powers hitherto enumerated by logicians. 
Whatever countenance may be fuppofed to have been given by 
fome writers to fuch an interpretation of this dottrine, | may ven- 
ture to aflert, that none is ailorded by the works of Dr. Reid. The 
jtandard to =e h he ap] eals, is neither the creed of a particular 
fect, nor the inward light of enthufiaftic prefumpuon ; but that con- 
ftitution of human nature without which all the butinefs of the world 
would immediately ceafe; and the fubftance of his argument 
amounts merely to this, that thofe effential laws of belief to whch 
eptics have objected, when contidered in connection with our {ci- 
fonings, are implied in every tiep we take as active be- 
gs ; por | hentia ip quettion by any man iu his practical concerns, 
would expofe him univerfally to the charge of infanity.” 
We here take our leave of the fubject of Dr. Reid’s philofo- 
phy, and proceed to notice the third tection of the work, which 
continues the narrative from the date of his laft publication to 
_ death. His career as an author clofed with the publica- 
on of his eflays on the active oe 's, in 1788, when he had 
ire ed the advanced age of 78. At this period, when the 
powers 
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powers of the moft vigorous minds ufually begin to fail, his feem 
to have loft little of their original a¢tivity, he recurred with ar- 
dour totie purfuits and ftudies of his earlier years; among which 
his biographer reckons mathematics (particularly thofe parts 
which required mathematical calculations, in which he had 
acquired great facility), and the perufal of the Greek trage- 
dians. The following remark on the fubje& of Dr. Reid’s re- 
currence to the ftudies of his youth is interefting, and feems 
founded on reafon. 

“ His (Dr. Reid’s), attention was always fixed on the ftate of his 
intellectual faculties ; and for counteracting the effects of time on 
thefe, matheinatical ftudies feem to be fitted in a peculiar degree. 
They are fortunately too, within the reach of many individuals, after 
a decay of memory difqualifies them for inquiries which involve a 
multiplicity of details. Such detached problems, more efpecially, 
as Dr. Reid commonly felecied for his confideration ; problems 
where all the data are brought at once under the eye, and where a 
conneéted train of thinking is not to be carried on from day to 
dav, will be found (as I have witnefied with pleafure in feveral 
inftances), by thofe who are capable of fuch a recreation, a valuable 
wddition to the fcanty refources of a hfe protracted beyond the 
ercinary limit.” 

At the advanced period of life to which Dr. Reid had now 
attained, very few minds aie capable either of producing or 
admitting new ideas: to this general truth he was a remark- 
able exception; for we are told that the modern improvements 
in chemiftry attradicd his particular notice, and that he ap- 
plied himfelf with his wonted diligence and fuccefs to the ftudy 
of its new do¢trines, and new nomenciature. He alfo amufed 
himitelf with compofing eflays on different fubjeéts that inter- 
efted his curiolity, for a puiofophical fociety of which he was 
a member. 

On the whole, the account of Dr. Reid’s purfuits at this 
period affords an iniiance of an old age alinoft_ unattended by 
the ufual infirmities, mental or corporeal, of declining years. 
This happy exemption was the natural refult of that caimne!: 
of mind, and thofe habits of temperance and activity by which 
his vouth and manhood were dittingutthed. 

His domeftic happinefs, however, fuftained a very fevere 
wound, in the death of his wife, to whom he had been married 
a2 years: he had alfo the misfortune of furviving a numerous 
family, with the exception of one daughter, Mrs. Carmichael, 
who is ftill alive. 

Four yezrs after the firft mentioned event, this honourable 
and viele! life was brought to a clofe, after repeated ftrokes 
of the pally, in its eighty-feventh year. 
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An excellent character of Dr. Reid is affixed to the account 
of his life: as itis too ‘ong for infertion, and would be injured 
by partial extracts; we ilall content ourtelves with referring 
our readers to the work, and with remarking that it is drawn 
up in a manner equally creditable to the feelings and the ta- 
lents of Mr. Stewart, who, as we learn with regret from the 
concluding paragraph of the work, has now finally clofed his 
attempts as a Biographer. 
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tions, in a Publication, intitled “ The True Churchmen afcer- 
tained, by John Overton, A.B.” are pointed ovt. By the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, Fellow of Winchefter College, Minifter of 
Chrift’s-Church, Bath, and Author of “ A Guide to the Church.” 
Svo. pp. 471. Price 8s. Rivingtons. 1503. 


Art. LI. 4 Reply to Academicus; in a Letter addrefed to the 
Rev. Mr. Micheli, M.A. Fellow of King’s College in Cam 
bridge. By a Friend of the Rev. Dr. K ipling, Dean of Peter- 


borough. Svo. pp. Tes Hurtt, London ; and Dei ip shton, Cam- 
bridge. 1803. * 


N the prefent day the produétions of ihe Prefs are fo num: 

rous, that it is not uncommon to hear the conductors o} 
reviews complaining that their duties increafe beyond the 
power of performing them. It may therefore be thought, that 
by undertaking to give an account of works which were pub- 
lithed before our Review bezan we are guilly of a two-fold 
impropriety; while we neglect the publications which are daily 
making their appearance, we are beftowing our attention on 
thofe with which, firictly fpeaking, we have noconcern. The 
objection hascertainly fomething plaufible. But ourreaders \ 
remember that Our or rinal plan exprelsiy relerves for us thie 
liberty of calling their uttention to any work appearing to de- 
ferve it, which has beea publiihed fince the commencement 
of the century; and the controverfy which has lately bec 
carried on between the Calvinittie and Anti-Calviniftic cle: 
of our church is fo extremely important, that a view of it, 5 
think, muit be ger nerally ac ceptable. We have therefore 
grouped together the principal publications relating to this 
cor itroverty, of which we fhall endeavour to exhibit a thort, 
but comp: rehenfive fketch. 

[t is, unfortunately, notorious that no difputes in the Chrif- 
tian church have eiven rife to fuch animofity and violence, as 
thofe which embrace the difficult queftions refpecting Predet- 
tination and the Decrees of God. Thefe ditp: ites were not 
originally derived trom Scripture, in which all utelels, us weil 
as frivolous, topics of ipeculation are fiudioufly avoided ; and 


i 
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into the fubject in the prefent article, we fhall take the liberty apam 
to call the attention. four readers to-theie work 
to be, in any degree, neceiiury. 
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in which there is no theory whatfoever independent of, or at 
all equivalent to, praétice. There is in Scripture, indeed, on the 
fathomlefs fubjeét of predeftination, no luch thing as a theory. 
The exprettions relating to the divine decrees, as well as to 
diviue and human agency, are all natural and praét.cal; on 
diferent occafions apparently different, but uniformly intended 
either to excite fome pious fentiment, or to ftimulate to the 
performance of fome weighty duty. 

The firft Chriftian writers very wifely and prudently adopted 
the exainple which was fet them in Scripture. Accordingly, 
in them nothing is to be found like a tettled and fyftemuatic 
{cheme of predeftination. But, in procets of time, as the 
Chrittian fathers became addiéted to the ftudy of Greek philo- 
fouphy, they plunged into its moft fubtile ditquifitions on the 
fubjects of Necetlity and Fate. When once they were en- 
iangled in fuch fubtleties, a theory was indifpenfable. But 
although fome obfeure fteps towards fuch a theory may per- 
haps be traced in the more ancieat fathers, Auguitine, bilhep 
of Hippo, was the firft who reduced ike duct ine of predettina- 
tion to a fettled and confilteat fcheme. in oppofing the dan- 
cerous herefy of Pelagius, who maintained tiat the powers of 
human nature were not impaired by the Puli, and, of cont 
quence, denied the neceility of grace, Auzutiine went over to 
ihe other extreme; contending, that fallen man is fo degraded, 
that he has neither inclination nor power tu proceed a tingie 
jiep in the way to falvation ; that every thing good in him is 
the effect of grace, which operates gratuitoully and irre (iftibly. 
But it does not fo operate inditlerently in all. T 


| 
i 


ihere is a cer- 


tain number of the human race predejinated, or elected, to 
etcrnal life, on whom this grace is bettowed, and who cannot 


ky 
therefore, fail of falvation. All the rett of mankind are repro- 
hated, or configned to everlalting mifery, whch it is wholly 
impoilible for them to efcape. From thele m ferable wreiches 
the neceilary degree of grace is withheld; and, ot contequence, 
they mnuft inevitably perifh. All this is founded in the abfoluie, 
immutable, decree of God, who, from, all eternity determined 
who fhould be faved and who thould be damned. And th's 
decree is entirely derived from his own good pleafure, or to- 
vereign tree wilt, without any regard to the charatters of thoie 
Wiivie everlatting deltiny it decides. 

The doctrines of Auguftine never became popular in the 
Greek church; but in the Latin church they were very ge- 
nerally adopted. The Francifcans and Dominicans took dif- 
ferent fides and difputed warmly, as the Jefuifis aud Janfenitts 
did in later times. At the Reformation, the great oppoiition 
was to the Popith doétrine of the Merit of Good Works; and 

this 
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this caufed much ftrefs to be laid on every part of Divine 
agency. Wickliffe, in England, was a predeftinarian, if he 
was not a philofophical fatalift, which feems not improbable, 
Zuinglius and Luther both followed Auguftine, though Luther 
afterwards became more moderate. Melanéthon, the mot 
mild of men, and by izr the moft amiable of the foreign re- 
formers, wifhed to leave thefe knotty points undetermined, or, 
at leaft, not to decide dogmatically with regard to them. But 
of all the reformers, if we except perhaps Beza, the perfon 
who moft tirenuoufly maintained the opinions of Auguttine 
was Calvin. This man was of an ardent and impetuous tem- 
per, impatient of controui, and overbearing in difpute. His 
charaéter rendered him incapable of embracing any notion 
with jukewarmaefs or indecifion; and his imperious fpirit 
could brook no contradi¢tion. With talents of no mean con- 
fideration, and with a {tock of learning refpedctable for his age, 
he applied his whole powers to the favourite object of eftablith- 
ing the tenets of Augufiine on Predeitination and Grace, in 
oneunifoim, well digefied fyfiem. He carried, it is true, ali 
the notions of that laiher to their utmoft extent, and openiy 
maintained many impious o1 abturd conclufions, at which Au- 
guitine wouid have tliuddered. But he feems not to have been 
greatly frightened by contequences. There is very good rea- 
fon, we think, to believe that with his zeal for religion there 
Was intermixed a great fhare of that ambition which is fre- 
queatly found in men who are contcious of fuperior endow- 
ments. He aimed ai the glory of acquiring dominion ovei 
the m.nds of men; and it mu:t be coutetled that, if fuch was 
his view, few individuals have fucceeded better. During hi 
life-time his authority was great; and, after his death, it be- 
eame {iil g eater. ‘The tyftem or theology which he main- 
tained, and of which, if he was not the founder, be was cer- 
tainly the principal architeé, has been widely diffeminated, 
and itil preterves bis memory by its very name of CaLVINIsM. 
In the reformed church ot England no difputes worth men- 
tioning took place about Calvinifin till towards the latter end 
of the reign of Quecn Elizabeth. Our firit reformers were 
men whole characters can hardly, we think, be rated too high. 
Their piety has never been impeached; and their prudence 
appears to have been equai to their piety. In the Scriptures 
and the writings of the primitive fathers they were eminently 
learned ; and it cannot be fuppofed that they were unac- 
nainted with thofe important controverfies which agitated 
the church during their own time. The fiery fpirit of Calvin, 
in particular, had fet the continent in a blaze. But, with ad- 
mirable fobricty and moderation, they guarded againft the 
dange 
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danger of being caught in the vortex. Whatever differencés 
of opinion on the fubjeéts in debate may have exifted among 
them as individuals, thefe they wifely facrificed to unanimity 
and peace: and, in drawing up our public fiandards of faith, 
took only Scripture and antiquity for their guides. But about 
the year 1595, the rigid tenets of Calvin found many advo- 
cates among the clergy of our church, and began to make a 
creat noife. In the univerfity of Cambridge difputes ran high, 
in which Whitaker and Baroe, the Regius and Margaret pro- 
feffors of divinity, both very able and learned men, bore the 
principal part. The caufe of Calviniiin, however, prevailed 
in that univerfity ; and, by the influence of Whitaker and his 
abettors, was drawn up that famous fummary of doétrine which 
obtained the appellation of “ The Lambeth Articles,” from 
the place where the perfons who compiled it affembled. At 
that time Calvinifm was openly profeffed by Hutton, arch- 
bifhop of York, who wrote a treatife on the fubjeét. The 
primate, Whitgift, was likewife fuppofed to be partial to it: 
and through their intereft Whitaker and his party hoped to be 
able to obtain its eftablifhment, as the publicly authorized 
creed of the church. But the queen, with great good fenfe 
and wifdom, would fuffer no innovation, and ordered the 
Lambeth Articles to be fuppreffed. As this was the firft attempt 
to render Calvinifm triumphant in the Englifh church, and as 
the Lambeth Articles contain a concife and fair ftatement of 
that code of doéirine, we fhall here tranfcribe them; they 
were originally in Latin, but the following is an accurate tran{- 
lation of them, froma “ Review of the Doctrines of the Re- 
formers, by Thomas Bowman, M.A. Vicar of Marfham, Nor- 
folk,” printed at Norwich in 1768. 

“1. God from eternity hath predeftinated certain men unto life ; 
certain men he hath reprobated. 

2. The moving or efficient caufe of predeftination unto life is 
not the forefight of faith, or of perfeverance, or of good works, or 
vf any thing that is in the perion predeftinated, but only the good 
will and pleafure of God. 

3. There is predetermined a tertain number of the predeftinate, 
which can neither be augmented nor diminithed. 

4. Thofe who are not predefiinated to falvation, fhall be necef- 
farily damned for their fins. 

5. A true, living, and juftifying faith, and the Spirit of God 
juftifying, is not extinguifhed, falleth not away, it vanifheth not 
away in the eleét, either finally or totally. 

6. A man truly faithful, that is, fuch an one who is endued with 
. jufiifying faith, is certain, with the full affurance of faith, of the 
remiffion of his fins, and of his everlafting falvation by Chrift. 

7. Saving grace is not given, is not granted, is not communicated 
to allmen, by which they may be faved if they will. 

Vox. IV, Dob 8. No 
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8. No man can come unto Chrift unlefs it fhall be given unto 
him, and unleis the Father fhall draw him; and all men are not 
drawn by the Father, that they may come tu the Son. 

9. It is not in the will or power of every one to be faved.” 


« Tt appears to me,” fays that able and found divine, Mr, 
Pearion, after copying thefe articles, “ that this expofition 
of what Calvinifin really is, muti, in the mind of every one 
who is able either to read the Scriptures, or to difeover any 
thing of the character of the Supreme Being from the contem- 
plation of his werks, be a fufficient refutation of it, and that 
no arguments need be employed for that purpofe."—(Second 
Letter to Overton, p- 54.) It were indeed an ealy tatk 
to fhew that every oue of thefe articles is a libel upon the 
facred writings, with which it is pretended that they agree, 
and upon the moral attribates of God, whofe character and 
difpenfations they fo-unworthily reprefent. But this is not our 
prefent object. “We go on to obferve, that, to obtain the 
tatification of thefe article s, the Caivinifts exerted their utmoti 
efforts at the Hampton-Court Conference in 1603; but ihey 
were again dilappointed. By the management, however, 


QO: 


Archbifhop Uther, when Provoft of Trinity College, Dublin, 
who was a Calvinift of the highett ftamp, though he afterwards 
recanted, the Lambeth Articles were, in the reign of James 


1., incorporated with the articles of the church of Ireland. 
During this king’s reign, as is known to all, was convened, 
in 1618, the famous fynod of Dort, to determine the difputes 
between the Arminians and Gomafitts, on the — ol 
Grace and the Divine Decrees. To this fynod Ring . James 
fent four Britifh divines, who fupported the doétrine “of Uni- 
verial Redemption ; a do¢trine which fubverts the fyttem of 
Calvin from its very foundations. But the moderate party in she 
fynod being, more from political than religious principles, oppo- 
fed by the whole influence of Maurice, Prince of Orange, were 
greatly outvoted; andthe Arminian doGtrines were definitively 
condemned. It may here be worth our while to infert the five 
celebrated Articles, or Points, gs they were called, whicli 
were originally maintained by Vi an Armin and his followers, 
that our readers mi: iy have an opportunity of comparing t them 
with the Articles of Lambeth. “ They held,” fays Mofheim, 


“ 3, That God, from all eternity, determined to befiow falvation 
on thofe who he forefaw would perfevere in their faith in Chntt 
Jefus ; and to inflict everlatting punifmment on thofe whe fhauld 
continue in their unbelief, and refift, unto the end, his divine fuc- 
Conre. 

- That Jefus Chrifi, by his death and fufferings, made an atone- 
ment for the fins of all mankind in ; general, and of every individua! 
in 
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in particular: that, however, none but thofe who believe in him 
can be partakers of their divine benefit. 

3. That true faith cannot proceed from the exercife of our na- 
tural faculties and powers, nor from the force and operation of 
free-will ; fince man, in confequence of his natural corruption, is 
incapable either of thinking or doing any good thing; and that, 
therefore, it is neceflary to his convertion and falvation that he be 
regenerated and renewed by the operation of the Holy Ghoft, which 
is the gift of God through Jefus Chrift. 

4. That this divine grace, or energy of the Holy Ghoft, which 
heals the diforder of acorrupt nature, begins, advances, and brings 
to perfection, every thing that can be called good in man; and that, 
coniequently, all good works, without exception, are to be attri- 
uuted to God alone, and to the operation of his grace; that, never-, 
thelefs, this grace does not force the man to act againft his inclina- 
tion, but may be refifed and rendered ineffectual by the perverte will 
of the impenitent finner. 

5. That they who are united to Chrift by faith are thereby fur- 
vithed with abundant ftrength, and with fuccours fufficient to enable 
them to triumph over the feduction of Satan and the allurements of 
fin and temptation; but that the queftion, Whether juch may fall 
jrom their faith, and forfeit finally this fate of grace? has not been 
vet refolved with fufficient per{picuity, and muft therefore be yet 
more carefully examined by an attentive ftudy of what the Holy 
Scriptures have declared in relation to this important point.” 


The Arminians afterwards changed this laft article, and ex- 
wefsly held that the faints might fall froma fiate of grace. 
Vith regard to the whole of them, we fhail again quote the 
opinion of the learned Mr. Pearfon, with which our own moft 
completely coincides, and which muft meet, we think, with 
the hearty approbation of every perfon thoroughly converfant 
with Scripture, who is poffefled of a fenfible and benevolent 
mind. “ When [ read thefe articles,” he fays, “ I confider 
itas little lefs than a libel on the Gofpel to diftinguith ihofe 
by the appellation of evangelical who, in oppofition to fuch 
senerous fentiments, reprefent the gift of eternal life as cir- 
cumferibed by abfolute decrees and the withholding of neceffary 
race; and who, by their mode of defending thete and the 
‘ike doctrines, feem to take delighv in fhutting the gates of 
merey on mankind.”—(Second Letter, pp. 13, 14.) They who 
with to enter into a minute examination of the merit oi thefe 
articles, will find it well appreciated, and the fubject fully 
difeutled, in Heylin’s “ Hittoria Quinguarticularis ;” Tucker's 
“ Letter to Rippis;” Winchefter’s Tract on our 17th Article ; 
the firit volume of Daubeny’s “ Appendix to his Guide to the 
Church ;” and, above all, in Whitby’s “ Difcourfes on the 
Five Points.” Of this laft-mentioned author, Jortin, whofe 
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judgment is of very great weight, affirms that “ in his treatifes 
on Election, Reprobation, and Original Sin, he confuted Cal- 
vinifm even to a demonftration.” ‘ In England,” fays the 
fame judicious author, “ at the time of the fynod of Dort, we 
alfo were much divided in our opinions concerning the contro- 
verted articles; but our divines having taken the liberty to 
think and judge for themfelves, and the civil government not 
interpofing, it hath come to pafs, that, from that time to this, 
almott all perfons here of any note for learning and abilities 
have bid adieu to Calvinifm, have fided with the Remonfirants, 
and have left the fatalifis to follow their own opinions, and to 
rejoice (fince they can rejoice) in a religious fyftem, confifting 
of human creatures without liberty, doctrines without fenje, 
faith without reafon, and a God without mercy.”—(Diflert, 
ii.) 

This we think the moft admirable and accurate defcription 
which was ever given of Calvin’s theology. With Jortin agrees 
the excellent Dr. Balguy, who calls Calvin’s fyftem “ nonfenfe,” 
and his religion “ a religion which feems to have refied on this 
execrable foundation, that Ged is atyrant. “ Why elfe,” he 
atks, did its teachers delight to reprefent him as governing 
by will only, not by wifdom?” But the truth of this fytfiem 
is not the point which Mr. Overton’s publication has brought 
into controverfy. The quefiion at iflue between him and his 
opponents is fimply this: Ls Calvinifm the doctrine of the church 
of England? He ftates it himfelf in the following terms: 
“ WHOSE DOCTRINES ARE REALLY THOSE OF OUR ARTI- 
cies, HomIiLies, AND LirurGy? WHOIN REALITY TEACH 
THE DOCTRINES CONTAINED IN THESE FoORMULARIES, AS 
THEY WERE FIRST DELIVERED BY OUR REFORMERS? = 
(p. 17.) And the whole objeét of his tedious publication is to 
fhew, that thofe “ evangelical minifters” alone, whofe tenets 
are Calvinifiic, teach agreeably to the ftandards of the Englitl 
church. Accordingly, in his Recapitulatory Chapter, he thus 
pronounces between his clients and their antagonifis: “ Let 
it be faid whether the conclufion is not eftablifhed, on grounds 
equal to demonfiration, that we po and that THEY DO NoT 
teach according to the plain, primitive, and genuine doctrins 
of our Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies. We then are tle 
TRUE CuurcuMeEN; and, whatever aftonifhment certain ci- 
tics may exprefs at the affirmation, Mr. Daubeny and bis 
aflociates are DissENTERS from the church of England.”"— 
(p. 397.) . 

This arrogant and prefumptuovs claim will doubtlefs aftonith 
many of our readers, who cannot be ignorant how novel it * 
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and whom we hope to convince in the moft fatisfactory man- 
ner, that it is utterly without foundation. Mr. Overton, how- 
ever, poficfles a very large fhare of that art which is generally 
difeoverable in thote who call themfelves “ evangelical minil= 
ters.” He has found out aterm hitherto unknown, and wifhes 
to be thought the advocate only of what he is pleafed to de- 
nominate Moperate Carvinism. His language on this 
{ubject deferves to be quoted, and attentively confidered. 


“ Nothing, however, is farther from our purpofe than to infer 
that the precife theological fyftem of John Calvin, in all its parts, 
aud to its full extent, was intended to be eftablithed in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, to the exclufion of every milder fentiment. We 
think [that] they have equally failed who have attempted to fhow 
this, whether the exaltation or degradation of the national confef- 
jion has been their object, To fay the leaft, our eftablifhed forms 
do not teach directly feveral doctrines which are contained in Cal- 
vin’s Inftitutions. They do not, with this work, affirm that the fail 
t Adam was the effect of a divine decree: they do not ufe the lan- 
guage [which] it does refpecting the exfent of Chrifi’s redemption: 
they are filent concerning abfolute reprobation, which is here taught 
exprefsly, The authors of thefe forms unqueftionably built upon 
the fame foundation with this celebrated reformer, but they have 
not carried the fuperfiructure to the fame height. They withed une- 
quivocally to teach that man’s falvation is wholly of grace, but that 
his pe rdition is of himfclf;, and neither to make God the author of fin, 
nor man a mere machine, and unfit to be treated as a moral agent. 
And, whateyer may be faid to the contrary, this is not in the fmalleit 
legree belying the principles [which] we have aicribed to them, 
and mutilating the fubject, but difcovering at once the greateft 
piety, and the greateit wifdom upon it.” 

“ Is it faid,” continues Mr. Overton, * that in reality there is no 
dilerence between this fyftem and the higheft fpecies of Calvinifin ? 
}{ may be anfwered, however that be, the church is only refponfi- 
ble [refpontible only] for the doctrines [which] the teaches eaprefsly, 
and not for the inferences and confequences which may be deduced 
trom thefe doctrines by thofe who perhaps do not underftand them, 
ond which fhe may probably difavow. But fo far fhe has certainly 
cecided. The doétrines now often termed Moderate Calvini/m the 
unequivocally inculcates. When, therefore, certain writers have 
formed a frightful fyftem of nothing but abfolute decrees, abfolute 
vepiobation, and other extravagancies, which we difavow, they 
may attack it as vehemently as they pleafe; but it deferves their 
conideration that it is a creature of their own, and that in refpect 
to us, at leaft, the moft pointed of their weapons falls “ Telum im- 
lelle fine iétu.”—(pp. 93—96.) 


On this part of Mr. Overton’s book Dr. Kipling has very 
properly obferyed, that, if his profeflions be taken in their 
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literal fenfe, Mr. Overton is no Calvinift. He here, in words, 
diiclaims the obnoxious doctrines of Partial Redemption, of 
Reprobation, and of the Fall’s being the effeé& of a Divine 
decree : the three moti eilential and fandamental tenets of the 
whole fyfiem. Mr. Overton may complain of us for charging 
him with confequences which hedifavows. But no man has 
right to difavow thoie confequences which inevitably follow 
from the principles maintained by him. Every honeft man 
will abandon principles from which abiurd and impious conte. 
quences flow. Mr. Overton would be thought a Sublapfarian 
Calvinitt ; and he thinks that he faves the credit of his parts 
by triumphantly afking, “ In which of their writings can ovr 
opponents tind a fingle paragraph that goes beyond the Sub- 
Japiarian icheme ?”—(p. 96.) But Mr. Overton forgot himfel 
in the progrefs of his work ; for the following fentence will le 
feen to inyolve every diftinguifhing tenet of genuine Calvin 
ifm, underitoed in the highelt Supralapfarian fente : 

“ And what fcheme does fo much honour to the charaCer and 
government of the Supreme Being, as that which reprefents him as 
aiming continually [a ftrange phrafe, furely, as applied to God!] « 
the manifejiation of his own glorious perfections, and the greatett po! 
fible ultimate felicity of his creatures; as accomplifhing thefe ends 
by means concerted in wifdom and goodnefs ; permitting partiw 
evil, in order to greater good ; leaving his intelligent creatures to 
be INFLUENCED BY MOTIVES WHICH ARE CERTAIN IN THEIR 
EFFECTS, but which deftroy not the moral refponfibility of the 
agent ?”—(p. 355.) 

Our readers will not fail to obferve that the fingle principle, 
here ailumed us true, that God’s “ intelligent creatures are ii- 
Jiuenced by motives which are certain in their effects,” embrace: 
fubftantially the whole fyitem of Calvin: the Decree of the 
Fall, the Annihilation of Human Liberty, the Infallible Ope- 
ration of Invincible Grace in the Elect, and the Preconceried 
Preparation for the Damnation of the Reprobate. “ Miniue 
confentanteum elt preparationem ad interitum alid transferre 

uam ad arcanum conjilium Dei.”’— (Calv. Infi. iii. 23. 1.) 

‘he ultimate end too afligned by Mr. Overton for this horrible 
difpeniation is purely Calviniftic : it is for “ the manifestation 
of God's glorious perfeétions.” “ Inter homines natcuntur 
certe morti devoti, gui _fuo exitio ipfius nomen glorificent.’= 
(init. ili. 23. 6.) 

The reader will find in Mr. Daubeny’s book, from p. 434 to 
p- 441, fome adinirable reflections on Mr. Overton’s mild and 
moderate Caivinifm. Mr. O. pretends that his fyftem does 
“ not mutuate the fubject.” But, fays Mr. D., “ Election, 
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Calziniftically underftood, certainly mutilates the doctrine of 
falvation by grace, by confining that to fome chofen indivi- 
duals, to the exclufion of all others, which, according to the 
diyine will, was defigned for the benefit of all. ‘ Who will 
have ail men to be faved. Who gave himfelf a ranfom for 
all, Who tafted death for every man. But Mr. O. obviates 
this objection by the introdu¢tion of a fingle'word. ‘ The 
church of England,’ favs he, ‘ unequivocally inculcates the 
doétrines now often termed moderate Calvinijm’ Under the 
{pecious title of moderate Calvinifm, real Calvinifm may be 
and oiien is received in difguife; for few of thofe well- 
meaning perfons who talk of mederate Calvinifm know what 
Calviniim really is, much lets do they know where to draw the 
line of feparation between the do¢trines of grace as revealed 
in Scripture, and thofe peculiar tenets of Calvin by which thofe 
dotirines have been corrupted.” 

“ Mr. O. fays (p. 3: 


55), that ‘the fundamental principles on 
which the Calviniftic fyfter 


n refis, are incontrovertible. Had not 


what purpofe he pleafed? ‘The queftion is not what the Divine 
Being has a right to do, (for this is a queftion as unfit to be pro- 
pofed as to be anfwered,) but what that Being has thought fit to do 
in his great works of creation and redemption; and this can be 
known only from revelation. The unfcriptural doctrine of abfolute 


the glorious Being who created the world a right to create it for 


; is known to conititute the foundation of the Calviniftic 
In holding, then, the fundamental principles of that fyitem 
incontrovertible, Mr. O. muft hold the dotrine of ab/olute 
ees: itis otherwife incumbent on him to prove how the difa- 
wal of abfolute decrees is compatible with this boafted incon- 
rovertibility of the Calvinittic fyitem, What, then, is meant by 
this new-fathioned term, moderate Calvini/m? By moderate Calvin- 
ifm mutt be underftood what is, at leaft, in fome degree Calvinittic ; 
otherwile the word Calvinifm is improperly applied. But moderate 
Calvinifm appears to me to be a contradiction in terms ; for Cal- 
vinilm, coufidered in its effence, is a do@rine made up of frightful 
extremes. ‘he annexing [of] the epithet moderate to it is fome- 
thing like enveloping a naufeous medicine with wafer paper, to 
render it lefs unpalatable to the patient, and more eafy to 
{wallow,” 

Mr, O. fays, of the “ Evangelical’ divines whom he de- 
feuds, “ there is nothing about the Divine decree of the Fall, 
Reprobation, or any other of the doétrines which are properly 
denominated the rigours of the Calviniftic fyftem, infifted up- 
on in their works. Even the hoary Baronet, (Sir Richard 
Hill) who has recently been called a rigid Calvinift and pre- 
dejlinarian, begs leave, with Auftin, to differ, together with 
fome great primitive authorities of our church, on the fide of 
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moderation.” (Ov. p. 96.) On this paffage the following 
remarks of Mr. D. mutt earry conviction to eyery ingenuous 
and unprejudiced mind ; 


“ St. Auftin’s do¢trine on the fubject before us was this: That 
God had decreed not to impart fufficient faving grace to all men in 
general, but only to a felect few, whom he had predefiinated te 
falvation; that the reft of mankind mutt, therefere, inevitably 
perifh ’ Calvin makes ufe of rougher language, defcribing the doc- 
trine thus: ‘ that, by God’s eternal unconditional decree, mankind 
had been divided into elect and reprobate; the former to be cer. 
tainly faved, the latier to be as certainly damned,’ The only dif- 
ference, then, between rigorous and moderate Calvinifm appears to 
confift, for the moft part, in the diflerent manner of defcribing the 
fame effential doctrine ; for the rigorous Calvinilt has only not to 
infift on the Divine decree of the Fal!, to drop the term reprobate, 
and to iay, with St. Aufiin, that thoie who have not been predel- 
tinated by an abfolute decree to falvation ‘ mutt inevitably perith ; 
or, accerding to Sir R, Hill’s mode of qualifying this frightful doc- 
trine, to exchange the obnoxious term reprobation for the fofter one 
preterition, and he immediately becomes what we are to underftand 
by a moderate Calzinit. But any perfon of moderate fenfe, who is 
not at the fame time a moderate Calvinift, will readily perceive 
that, between faying that thofe who are not eledted to falvation 
are reprobated, or pafjed over by God; if, in confequence of th 
Divine decree by which their condition has been determined, they 
muft, in either cafe, ‘ inevitably peryh, there can be no effeutial dif- 
ference. From whence it appears that, by moderate Calvinifin is 
not to be underftood any real alteration in the ejence of Calvin's 
doctrine, but only a kind of foftening down, as it were, [of] the 
harfh features of it, for the purpofe of procuring it a more ready 
currency in the world.” ; 

“ So weak,” continues Mr. D. “ fo fallaciousa mode of evading 
a plain doctrine, which muft either be taken together or not at all, 
requires no aniwer from me; becauie Calvin, who did not mean to 
impofe a docirine on his difciples under an amphibious title, has 
anfwered it forme. * Whom God pajjs over, fays he, ‘ he repro- 
bates.’ And in one of his letters on this fubject, he writes thus to 
a perfon (Chriftopher Libertetus) who feems to have tried the 
fame mode of evading the plain Calviniftic do¢trine, which the mo- 
derate Calvinift now practifes. ‘ But you, my friend, are very 
much deceived, if you think that the eternal counfel of the Deity 
can be fo diftinguifhed that fome fhould be elected by Him to {al- 
vation, at the fame time that none are doomed by Him to damne- 
tion. For, if God has elected fome, it certainly follows that all are 
not ele‘ted. Moreover, what fhall be faid of thefe latter, but that 
they are left to perifh? It mutt be, therefore, that the relation 
between ihe elect and reprobate thould mutually correfpond.” 


This argument of Calvin to his correfpondent is demon- 
ftrative, and eftablifhes, beyond all poffibility of confytation, 
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the principle which he elfewhere lays down, “ that eleéion 
muft fiand or fall with reprobation ; quando ipfa eleétio, nift 
reprobationi oppofita, non fiaret.” (Intt. iii. 231.) The truth 
is, that this mutilation of Calvinifm, in order to its partial 
adoption, is altogether an extravagant and hopelefs attempt ; 
for as Dr. Kipling has well obferved, “ No man can be a piece 
of a Calvinijt.” The whole fyftem muft be embraced or re- 
jected at once. ‘This is proved in fo mafierly and elegant a 
manner by the Dean of Peterborough, that we fhall lay his 
whole proof before our readers : 


“ Calvinifm refembles a machine fo modelled and conftruéted, 
that if any one wheel, or any one peg were taken out of it, the 
whole would fall in pieces. Suppofe, for example, that the doc- 
trine of reprobation was taken from Calvin’s fyftem, then alfo 
would the doctrine of election follow. But, with the ele& and 
reprobates, would the doctrine of decrees concerning them be abo- 
lifhed. And, were there none of thofe parts of his fyftem in ex- 
ifience, invincible grace, that main fpring of Calvinifm, would ceafe 
to have either any object to act upon, or any end to effect. Again, 
fuppofe the doctrine of invincible grace to have no foundation in 
truth; on this fuppofition there would not be an agent in exiftence 
to hinder fome of Adam’s progeny from falling away finally. That 
s, there would be no Calviniftic ele& ; confequently, no reprobates : 
hercfure none predettinated ; no abfolute decrees; nor any thing 
‘uliar to Calvinifm. Laftly, the fame thing would follow if 
n’s doctrine of original fin were taken from his fyftem. The 
exilence of that corrupt ma/s, which Adam’s fall is faid to have en- 
gendered, depends upon this dottrine. And, if you annihilate this 
mafs, you annihilate the very materials of which Calvin’s elect and 
reprobates are formed. ¢ Deum ex perdité maf eligere et repro- 
bare” Confequently, as before, no part of his fyftem would remain. 
It were eafy to illuftrate the truth of what I have advanced above 
by various other inftances. But thofe which I have already given 
are fufficient to fhew that the truth of each Calviniftic tenet is ne- 
ceflary to the truth of every other: that no perfon can, therefore, 
be a piece of a Calvinijt ; and that to talk of ‘a moderate and a 
milder Calvinifm’ is to ufe the figns of ideas without any ideas 
annexed to them.” (Kip. p. 31.) 


We, therefore, heartily concur with a learned Calviniftic 
Profeffor of Divinity (Dr. Hill, in his Theological Infti- 
tutes, p.94), who moft truly afferts that “ difputes about the 
order of the Divine decrees, and the controverfy between the 
Supra-lapfarians and the Sub-lapfarians, are infignificant.” 
But Mr. O. has laboured hard to prove that our public fian- 
dards are Calviniftic, according to his idea of moderate Cal- 
vinifm, and his firft argument is drawn from thefe ftandards 
themfelves. Mr.O., however, on this important part of his 
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fubjeét, completely difappoints the very reafonable expea. 
tions of his readers, and puts them off with affertions inftead 
of proois. He very coolly affumes, as a certain truth, that al! 
our forms are Calvyiniftic, and, on the ground of that affump. 
tion, pronounces an eulogium upon their confiftency with one 
another. The eulogium, indeed, is well deferved, and we fub- 
{cribe to every word of it; but our readers will obferve that 
it has no connection with the queftion in debate, and can 
contribute nothing to Mr. O.’s purpofe, except when read hy 
thofe who are already @alvinifts, and who confequently ai 
accuftomed io find Calvinifm every where. Whether this be 
not the cafe our readers fhall be enabled to judge for then- 
felves; 

“ The articles, homilies, and liturgy of our church are three 
diftinct fpecies of writings. They were compoied at different times, 
and, in fome refpeGs, for different purpofes. And yet, in point of 
doctrine, they tniformly breathe the fame fpirit, and exprefs them- 
felves with the fame degree af force. .No one of them contracts 
the ideas, or by any means lefens the import of the reft; but, when 
compared with honefty, and underitood according to the common 
rules of interpreting written compofitions, each mutually illuitrates 
and confirms the full and natural fenfe of the others. In this light 
they were uniformly confidered by the great characters who te- 
viewed and examined them at their firft eftablifhment; and wha‘- 
ever may have been urged to the contrary from a few detached 
pafages, he muft be a very fuperficial theologian who confiders 
them thoroughly and does not perceive the fame exact harmony in 
them now. To the great difturbance of fuch divines as Archdeacon 
Paley, the doétrines of the articlés are * woven with much indulir 
into her (the Church’s) forms of public worfhip.’ This circum- 
ftance, therefore, muft materially affift us in difcovering the ori- 
ginal fenfe and intention of the whole, and leaves little room to 
doubt but it was that which is moft obvioufly fuggefted by th 
words, when underftood according to the common ufe of language 
applied to fuch fubjects.” (Ov. p. 45.) 

To the jufinefs and truth of thefe obfervations the moft 
decided Anti-Calvinift, who has fiudied the formularies of 
the church of England, will not objeé&. But no one, furels, 
will pretend to fay that they prove thefe formularies to be Cal- 
viniftic. Had Mr. O. wifhed to att fairly by his readers, he 
would have “compared with honefty” our articles, homilics, 
and liturgy with the peculiar doctrines of Calvin, and fhewn 
their agreement. This, however, he has not chofen to do. 
But we muft not, on that account, too feverely cenfure him. 
He was, probably, fenfible that the undertaking was above his 
ftrength ; and indeed it is, we have no hefitation to aflirm, 
above the firength of any human powers. The whole tenor 
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of the Englifh liturgy, in particular, is in direét contradition 
to the moft effential tenets of the Calviniftic fyiiem. Even 
Mr. Os garbled Calvinifm is founded upon UNCON DITIONAL 
e.ection and Partiat RepEMptTion. But no man can 
open his Prayer-Book without perceiving that the contrary 
doctrines of UniversaL RepEemption and ConpirTIONAL 
 Sanvation are fuppofed and inculcated in every page. This 
has been fo completely proved by thofe writers who have 
engaged, in this controverfy, againft Mr. O. efpecially by 
Dy. Kipling, that the author, who fiyles himfelf Academicus, 
though far trom being void ot acutenefs or art, has rendered 
himielf not a little ridiculous by his weak attempts to evade 
the Dean’s arguments, We think it highly neceflary to pro- 
duce a few of the principal éxpreffions which demonftrate 
our Book of Common Prayer to be clearly and definitively 
Anti-CaLvINISTIc. ' 
in the Liturgy, properly fo called, pafling by the introduc- 
tory fentences, we may begin with the Abfolution, in which, 
on the Calvinifiie feheme, the priefi is made to pronounce to 
the people, in the name of the God of truth, a notorious lie— 
“ God defireth not the death of a finner, but rather that he 
fhould turn from his wickednets and live.” How can God 
defire that thofe fhould live whom his own decree has confign- 
ed to damnation? In the fubfequent part, the pardon and 
acquittal of a finaer are evidently ‘conditional, being fufpend- 
don the terme of faith and repentance. “ He pardoneth 
aud abfoiveth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly be- 
lieve his holy gofpel.” The prayer of the Litany, “ That it 
may pleafe thee to have mercy upon all men,” is, in the 
mouth of a Calvinift, a curious combination of impiety and 
nonienfe, Calvin has decided (Init. iii. 24. 12.) that, even 
among thoie to whom the gofpel is preached, the number of 
reprobates isto that of the elect nearly in the proportion of 
rour to ong. Four fifths, then, even of the profeflors of 
Chriftianity, are immutably condemned to everlatiing deftruc- 
tion; and it is impoflible that God fhould have mercy on 
ihem. He, indeed, who carefully attends to the fubje&, will 
be convinced that no demonfiration in Euclid 1s clearer than 
that, on the principles of the Calvinifiic fyftem, all prayer is 
pertectly abiurd and ridiculous. To the ele& it is unnecef- 
lary ; to the reprobate ufeleis. To this petition in the Litany 
may be added, as of the fame import, the language of the 
prayer for the whole ftate of Chrift’s church; where God is 
faid to have “taught us, by his holy apoftle, to make prayers 
and fupplications, and to give thanks for a// men.” In the 
Collect for Ath-Wednefday, God is faid to “hate nothing 
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that he hath made, and to forgive the fins of all them that are 
penitent :” both which affertions, according to the tenets of 
Calvin, are falfe. In the Colleét for the fourth Sunday after 
Trinity, we pray that “we may fo pais through things tem- 
poral, that we finally lofe not the things eternal.” But thefe 
things eternal neither the elect can ever lofe, nor the repro- 
bate obtain. The prayer is therefore again abfolute nonfente, 
The fame may be faid of the Collec for the 13th Sunday after 
Trinity, in which we pray “ that we may fo faithfully ferve 
God in this life, that we fail not finally to attain his heavenly 
promites.” [tis obvious that fuch petitions are totally incon- 
fiftent with the Calviniftic doctrines of invincible grace and 
final perfeverance, which, indeed, are only the natural confe- 
quences of the doctrine of unconditional Decrees. 

Let us now examine a few of the declarations of the Church 
of England with regard to the great but difputed doétrine of 
Univerfal Redemption : for it mutt perforce be acknowledged, 
that, if fhe teaches that dodtrine explicitly and uniformly, the 
is, firiétly and undeniably, Anti-Calvinifiic. We may fir 
advert to the General Thankfgiving, where we give God 
“ moft humble and hearty thanks for all his goodnefs and 
Joving-kindnefs to us and to all men.” And, leti this mighit 
be mittaken, we blefs him, above all things, “ for his inetti- 
mable loye in the redemption,” not of one-fifth of profefling 
Chriftians, but “of tux wortup, by our Lord Jefus Chrift.” 
But even this is not the ftrongett proof which we can give. 
Jf a man were anxious to expreis his belief in Univerfal Re- 
demption in terms which could not be mifunderfiood, we 
fhould like to know what language he could ufe more proper 
for his defign than that of the Confecration prayer at the 
Communion. Chrift is there faid to have made upon the 
cro{s, “ by his one oblation of himielf once offered, a full, 
perfect, and fufficient facrifice, oblation, and fatisfaétion for 
the fins of THE WHOLE worLp.” The 311i article is fiill, ii 
poflible, more full to our purpote. “ The offering of Chrift 
once made, is that perfect Redemption, Propitiation, and Sa- 
tisfuction for ALL THE SINS OF THE WHOLE WORLD, BOTH 
OrniGinaL ANp Actua.” The language of the Catechilin 
is the fame. I learn, fays the Catechumen, to believe “ in 
God the Son, who redeemed me and ALL MANKIND.” Of 
the way in which thefe unequivocal declarations are evaded 
by our zealous partizans of Calvinitm, we have a fignal exam- 
ple in the old member of Parliament’s explanation of this 
paflage of the Catechifm. This explanation we are careful to 
copy exaéily; becaufe we think it natural that none of out 
readers could fuppofe it to be given by a man of _— 
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fenfe. “ Itis not lefs true, that God the Son hath redeemed 
me [f{peaking as a believing Cathecumen] and all mankind, 
[who are faid to be redeemed from among men]}” (p. 24.) Of 
this explanation we can only fay what Hooker fays of Calvin’s 
antwer to Farell, refpeéting the baptifm of Popifh children, 
that “it doth feem crazed.” (Ecc. Pol. Lib. 3. §. 1.) 

Nor, with regard to their great fundamental do¢trine of 
Univerfal Redemption, are the Homilies lefs decided than the 
Liturgy, the Articles, and the Catechifm. It is needlefs to 
fearch for numerous proofs, which might eafily be found. We 
fhall content ourfelves with quoting from the Homily on the 
Patlion, the following expreflions; and when our Calvinifts 
fall have fhewn that they teach the doctrine of Partial Re- 
demption, we fhall think ourfelves obliged to fufpend our 
belict, and re-examine the fubjeét. “ So pleafant was this 
facrifice and oblation of his Son’s death, which he fo obedi- 
ently and innocently fuffered, that we fhould take it for the 
only and full amends for all the fins of the world,” “ Our 
Saviour Chritt fuffered death UNIVERSALLY FOR ALL MEN.” 
“ Now, he gave us not an angel, but his Son. And to whom 
did he give him? Hz GAVE HIM TO THE WHOLE WorLp; 
THAT Is TOSAY, TO ADAM, AND TO ALL WHO SHOULD COME 


AFTER HIM.” 

But there is, at the end of the Office for the Public Baptifm 
of Infants, a Rubric, which, were every other document of 
our Church annihilated, would afford evidence irrefragable and 
incontroveruble, that her Creed is diametrically oppofite to 
Calviniim. “ It is certain by God’s Word, that Children 
which are baptized, dying before they commit actual fin, are 
undoubtedly faved.” It is furely remarkable that, of all thofe 
“ Regular Clergy of the Eftablifhment who are fometimes 
called Evangelical Minijters,” not one, as far as our knowledge 
of them reaches, has ever attempted to meet this Rubric, and 
reconcile it with partial unccnditional Redemption. Nay, we 
venture to foretel that none of them ever wi// make the at- 
tempt: for they mutt fee that they might as well endeavour 
to eftablifh concord, between light and darknefs, between 
Chrift and Belial. The opinion held, and neceffarily held, by 
Calvinifts, with refpeét to infants, is very different indeed, and 
is thus accurately expreffed in the Wettminfter Confeffion of 
Faith: “ Exect [Nrants, dying in infancy, are regenerated, 
and faved by Chrift through the Spirit, who worketh when, 
and'where, and how he pleafeth.” (Ch. x. § 3.) But on the 
unport of our Rubric, and its utter variance with Calvinifin, 
we cannot do better than copy the remarks of Dr. Kipling’s 

 griend 
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friend in his Anfwer to Academicus. This acute and able 
writer, after quoting the Rubric, preceeds thus: 


“It is certain, therefore, that, in the opinion of thofe eminent 
divines by whom the Church was reformed, among thofe myriads 
of infants who die after they ere baptized, and before they have 
committed aétual fin, not one was predeftined, before the world 
began, to eternal perdition; not one is a Calviniflic reprobate: 
You will hardly maintain, I think, that, in the opinion of thofe 
reformers, God by his fpecial providence, though he permits myriads 
of his elect to depart out of this life after baptifm, and before the 
commiflion of iin, yet prevents all the reprobates, who have been 
baptized, from departing this life until every one of them has a¢tu- 
ally committed fin. But unlefs you do maintain this, you cannot 
but confefs that we have the authority of thofe reformers them- 
felves, for affirming that they totally difbelieved Calvin’s doctrine 
of reprobation.” (Rep. to Academ. p. 59.) 

With refpect to the celebrated Seventrentna Article of 
the Church of England, if we are to adopt Mr. O.’s principle 
that our formularies are confiftent with each other, that article, 
certainly, is not Calviniftie. For if it were, it would flatly 
contradict, as we have feen, the Liturgy, the Rubric, the Ca- 
techifm, the Homilies, and the other articles of the Church. 
But farther, if we take the article by itfelf, it bears on the face 
of it fuficient evidence that it is not Calviniftic. “ We muf 
receive,” it fays, “ God’s promifes in fuch wile as they be ge- 
nerally fet forth to us in Holy Scripture,” if fo we mutt be- 
Jieve redemption univerfal, and falvation conditional. And, 
if fuch be the doctrine taught in this article, it cannot likewife 
inculeate partial redemption and unconditional falvation, 
unlefs its compilers were (what they certainly were not,) 
either knaves or fools. This argument was urged with invin- 
cible force by Mr. Daubeny in his valuable appendix. It may 
both amufe and infiruct our readers to obferve the ftyle of Mr. 
Overton’s reply. 

“ There is, however, it muft be confeffed, a difeovery made by 
Mr. Daubeny, which, if it be juit,’” [Pray, what is a jut difcovery #) 
* forms a confiderable objection to our conclufion. ‘ But, Sir, iays 
this writer to his opponent, ‘ I thall not do jufiice to the feven- 
teenth article, ifI do not obferve further that, fo far from being in- 
tended to favour the Calvinifiic doctrine, it appears to me to furniih 
the MOST DECISIVE INTERNAL EviDENCE aGainsT 1T! Poor 
deluded hittorians, ancient and modern, foreign and domeftic, who, 
with one voice, have told us that our public confeffions are formed 
on the Auguitinian or Calvinian plan! Poor unfortunate Bithop 
Burnet, who, when employed by his Queen and the great Metro- 
politan, for the very oppofite purpofe, has faid, ‘ It is not to be 
denied, but that the article feems to be framed according ~ St. 
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Auftin’s doétrine ;’ that although, in his judgment, others might fub- 
{eribe it, yet ‘ the Calvinifis have lefs occafion to fcruple, fince the 
article does feem more plainly to favour them ;’ and that the very 
cautions that are added to it do likewife intimate that St. Auftin’s 
doctrine was defigned to be fettled by the article.” Poor good-na- 
tured Arminians, who have made fo many undue conceffions, and 
have fv laboured fo account for this circumtiance; afcribing it to the 
Marien exile, and a defire to comprehend the Calvinifts, and to the 
fact, ‘that fome of the compilers of the articles were Calvinifts.’ 
Poor fhort-fighted fimpletons altogether, who, for two hundred and 
thirty-feven years have been doting about the Calvinific tendency 
of our articles, when, after all, the very article upon which this opinion 
has been chiefly founded, furnifhes the MOST DECISIVE EVIDENCE 
acarnst it! Well may Mr. Daubeny be reprefented as ‘ indif- 
putably the very foremoft, or among the foremoft, writers of the age !’ 
Well may it be triumphantly concluded, ‘ that Calvinifts will 
hardly aitempt to reafon with him /’ With the man who can view 
fuch an article in fuch a light, confidered under all its circumftances, 
znd in conneétion with what has been the prevailing opinion of per- 
fous of all perfuafions upon it, it is certainly in vain to reafon.” 
(Ov. pp. 92, 93.) 

This is certainly the language of triumphant viétory, not 
wholly unaccompanied with an air of contempt. But Mr. 
Overton triumphed a little too foon. For there is not one of 
the collateral arguments by which he tries to prove our re- 
formers Calvinitts, and our ftandards Calviniftic, that will bear 
infpection. Mr. Daubeny has examined them all, and has 
proved them to be lighter than air. His hiftorians are either 
men who were not competent judges, or were anxious to fix 
Calvinifm on the Church of England. Bifhop Burnet’s expo- 
fition was exprefsly compofed with a view to wpe about a an 
was called « Comprehenfion; and, at the time of its publica- 
tion, was charged, by the lower Houfe of Convocation, with 
ieaching dangerous and unfound doétrines. But Mr. O.’s ar- 
guments are fometimes fo extraordinary as to exceed all 
belief. Thus, in reafoning concerning the Royal Declaration 
prefixed to the Articles, he makes Laud and his affociates, by. 
whote influence the declaration was procured, — “ who 
had adopted milder notions on the points peculiar to Calvin- 
ifm, than thofe which generally prevailed in the nation at that 
period.” (p. 48). He therefore, concludes that the declara- 
tion was intended to promote this “mild and moderate Cal- 
vinifin.” It is almoft impoffible, we think, to fuppofe Mr. O. 
ignorant that Laud and his affociates were determined Anti- 
Calvinifis ; and that, therefore, the declaration was defigned 
to «countenance Calvinifm in every form. The Calvinifts 
iemfelves underfiood it fo; for they loudly complained that, 
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in confequence of it, “a refiraint was laid on them from 
preaching the faving doctrine of God’s free grace in Eleétion 
and Predeflination.” The hiftory of the Declaration is given 
by Mr. Daubeny (Vind. pp. 58—64) at large; and, from every 
circumftance connected with that document, it appears that 
Mr. Overton ought to have drawn from it juft the contrary 
conclufion to that which he has aétually drawn. The follow- 
ing reflections {peak for themfelves; and we therefore give 
them without a fingle comment. 


“ Before I quit this fubject, it will be proper to fay a few words to 
the ingenious conclufion [which] Mr. O. has drawn from his pre- 
mifes on this occafion. I call itingenious, becaufe to me it, appears 
to require fome degree of ingenuity to convert a divine who had 
been diftinguifhed through his whole life, in the character of a de- 
cided Anti-Calvinifi, and whom fome call that high-flying Arminian 
Laud, into a mild Calvinif?. Either Mr. O. himfelf was ignorant of 
the real flate of our Church at the period here referred to, or he 
wrote on the prefumption that his reader might have no knowledge 
on the fubject, but what was to be derived from his pages. Ac- 
cording to Mr. O.’s account, the Church of England was at that 
time divided into two parties, confifting of mild and rigid Calvinitts, 
The former had Laud and his aflociates at their head; who hat 
adopted, Mr. O. fays, milder notions on the points peculiar to Cal- 
vinifm: whilft the /atter, who conftituted by far a ‘ great majority, 
were diftinguifhed by the more rigid notions. The Declaration in 
queftion, therefore, having been brought forward by Laud and his 
affociates, was, of courfe, brought forward for the purpofe of fe- 
curing thofe milder notions on the peculiar notions of Calvinifm, 
which they are here faid to profefs. On this ground Mr. O. has 
built his a fortiori argument (as he calls it), to prove that the De- 
claration in queftion muft fupport that fpecies of mild Calvinifm 
which he maintains ; becaufe to this ftandard the moft moderate Cal- 
vinifis, (namely, Laud and his aflociates,) profeffed to reach. But 
this furely is prefling Laud into the fervice of Calvinifn with a ven- 
geance. It is making him a Calvinift, for the purpofe of making 
the Declaration, which originated with him, minifier to a Calvinittic 
purpofe. Itis abad caufe, in the defence of which nothing can be 
faid ; what, then, muft that caufe be, in the defence of which what- 
ever is faid proves to be worfe than nothing?” (Daub. p. 64, &c.) 


But our Evangelical “ True Churchmen” appear to have a 
logic peculiar to themfelves. Mr. O. having proved, -as he 
thinks, from “ our different forms as they illuftrate and explain 
each other,” though he has not compared thefe forms at all; 
from “ the title and preamble annered [prefixed] to the arti- 
cles ;” trom “ the circumfiances and object of our reformers ;” 
from “ their other public and approved writings ;” from “ the 
authorities [which] they refpected ;” and from “ their sss 
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private fentiments ;” that our ftandards were originally Cal- 
vinifiic, abufes thofe in the moft unmerciful terms whofe 
opinion of thefe ftandards is different from his own. It is 
obvious, however, that fome of the topics from which he 
argues, can afford no certain conclufion on the fubjeét. The 
private jentiments of the reformers, for inftance, furnifh no- 
thing more than prefumptive evidence. For the queftion in 
debate is not what the reformers privately thought, bat what - 
they publicly taught. It is probable, indeed, that all the re- 
formers were not thoroughly agreed in fentiment and opinion, 
with regard to every controverted point which came under 
iheir examination; fince, on any difficult fubjeét of inquiry, 
it is not eafy to find even two individuals who think and 
realon precifely alike. The only fure way, therefore, of 
coming at the real doétrine of our Church is by examining 
her ftandards, and comparing them with each other; but 
this Mr. O, has not even attempted. And with regard to the 
private fentiments of the reformers, the whole conduct of his 
argument is, either from inadvertence or defign, completely 
fophiftical. He does not give us the fentiments of our Ori- 
vinal reformers, of Cranmer, Ridley, and their affociates ; but 
carries us rapidly to the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, and to 
thote of James and Charles I. when, it is on all hands agreed, 
Calvinitm confiderably prevailed; and when many frikin 
monuments of its prevalence appear. But not fatisfied wit 
ihefe more ancient authorities, he condefcends to call in the 
aid of fuch as are altogether irrelevant to the fubjec&t. He 
has, he boafis, on his ide “ THe UNanimovus Testimony of 
men of all fentiments, and of the utmoft refpeétability.” (p. 69.) 
But his witnefles are a very motley crew; and fome of them 
are evidently wholly unqualified to give evidence in the caufe. 
The majority of them are writers of yefterday; and confe- 
quently their teftimony cannot be allowed to be fuperior to 
that of Mr. Overton himfeli. Who, for inftance, would 
appeal, for the genuine fentiments of the Englifh Reformers, 
or for the interpretation of the doétrines eftablifhed by them, 
tothe writings of Smollet, Robertfon and Hume? But Mr. O. 
ites witnefles ftill more incompetent ; the Conduétors of the 
New Annual Regifter, and of the Critical Review. It is far 
rom our intention to fpeak of thefe publications with any dif- 
refpect. By the mere circumftance of being recent and anony- 
nous, they are evidently precluded from coming forward in 
aid of Mr. Overton’s aflertion. And he perhaps, is the only 
nan alive who would have had recourfe to fuch evidence m 
duch a caufe. Surely it might have occurred to him that, 


whatever fide of the controverfy fuch writers fayoured, they 
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could be confidered only as fpeaking their opinion, and in no 
aegre as fubftantiating facts. Mr. O. however, has other 

vitnetles, apparently entitled to higher credit. Thefe are 
Strype, Mofheim, Davenant, Carleton, Hall, Ward, Uther, 
and Whitaker. But Strype favs no fuch thing as Mr. Over- 
ton alleges. With re gard to Mofheim. he certainly affirms 
that, “ under the rei on of Edward VI. Geneva was acknow- 
led; sed asa Sifter Church; that the theological fyftem ther 
eftablifhed by Calvin was adopied as the public rule of faith in 
England, and that the greatett part of the Englifh reformers 
were at leatt Sublapfarians. » But the fame hiftorian f: ys, 
that “ after the death of Henry, the univertities, fchools, and 
churches became the oracles of Calvinifm.” Now, it is 
thoroughly known to every perfon converfant in our Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiftory, that this prevalence of Calvinifm did not take 
place till the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, and the be- 
ginning of that ot James. Motheim has, therefore, difcoverc 
his i ignorance by confounding periods totally diftinét, and al- 
ferting of the former what is true in part, only of the latter; 
we fay in part, becaufe what he afferts in this place is noi 
true, in its full extent, even of the latter period. He himtcl! 
informs us, that “ fearcely had the Britith divines returned 
from the fynod of Dort, and given an account of the laws 
that had been enacted, and the doctrines that had been efia- 
blifhed, by that famous Aflembly, when the Ring, togetliei 
with the greateft part of the Epitcopal Clergy, difcovered, in 
the ftrongeft terms, their diflike of thefe proceedings, and 
judged the fentiments of Arminius, relating to the divine de- 
crees, preferable to thofe of Gomarus and Calvin.” He adds 
on this oceafion, what we leave Mr. O. to reconcile at his 
leifure, with the teftimony of fome among his learned and 
zealous friends. “ Every one knows that the peculiar doc- 
trines to which the victory was afligned by the fynod of Dort, 
were abjolutely unknown in the Jirk ages of ‘the Chriftian 
Church.” 

Of the very learned Uther it is fufficient to obferve, that, 
though he once held Calvinifin in its moti rigid form, he did 
not die in that belief. We have his recantation, attefted by 
three moft unexceptionable witnefles, Dr. Bryan Walton, Mr. 
Peter Gunning, and Mr. Herbert Thorndike. It is not likely 
that Mr. Overton.was ignorant of this ; and he was bound in 
-eandour not to conceal it. With re {pect to Davenant, Carle- 
ton, Hall, and Ward, the four Enelifh divines who attended 
the fynod of Dort, Mr. Overton thould certainly have told his 
readers, that they were commanded, by their fovereign, to 
vote in that aflembly for Univerjal Redemption ; and that mr 
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actually voted accordingly, If thefe men, therefore, were 
either Calvinifts themfelves, even up to the ftandard of Mr. 
Overton’s mild and moderate Calvinifm, or if they thought 
ihe forms of the Church of England Calvinittic, they unquef- 
iionably were not honefé men, but unprincipled knaves, void 
of all confcience. This, however, was not their character ; 
aud therefore we conclude, that they were neither Calvinifts 
ihemfelyes, nor believed our Articles to be Calvinittic. 

‘The-learned Profeffor Whitaker, indeed, may be thought a 
witnefs whofe tefiiimony for the Calvinifm of our Church from 
the firft itis impoffible to impugn. This zealous Calvinift has 
youndly atlerted, that the “ Church of England, ever fince the 
gofpel was refored, hath always held this opinion,” &c. No 
ullertion, undoubtedly, can be more pofitive. But what fays 
ie judicious and well-informed Strype: “ Till about the year 
15305, Calvin’s way of explaining the divine decrees was not 
entertained by many learned men in the Univerfity of Cam- 
ridge; and, although Calvinifm prevailed much in her (Eli- 
vabeth’s) reign, yet it was not underftood to be certainly the 
fone of our Articles, even by thofe who held this doctrine.” 
Nor does the hiftorian here {peak at random : for when Whit- 
} acer himfelf laid an accufation before the primate Whitgift 
againtt Barrett, far corrupting the Univerfity by preaching 
Auti-Calvinifm, he was naturally and reafonably required by 
ihe archpifhep, to point out what Article of the Church of 
England Barrett’s preaching contradiéted: but he declined 
ihe talk, and returned for anfwer, “ For the points of doc- 
irine, we are fully perfuaded that Mr. Barrett hath taught 
untruth, if not againjt the Articles, yet again the religion of 
our Church publicly received.” The anfwer is very extraor- 
dinary furely : for, by the learned Profeffor’s mode of reafon- 
ing, ® man may teach againft the doétrines of a church 
without teaching againft the ftandards which contain that 
doctrine. But Whitaker, it is evident, was unable (for of his 
willingnefs we cannot doukt) to make out his cafe, by fhow- 
ig the Calvinifm of our Articles; nay, what is more, he very 
fairly confeffes that they are not Calviniftic. “ For,” continues 
ue, although thefe points were not concluded and defined by 
public authority, yet forafmuch as they have been hitherto 
evermore held in our churches, therefore ought they not to be 
controverted.” Thefe affertions, it is true, do not hang weil 
together ; for itis furely ftrange to affirm, that do¢trines have 
vermore been held by a Church which have never been de- 
lined by public authority. But, at all events, the confeffion 
‘s plain, that, in the judgment of this learned and zealous Cal- 
% ul, ec acs was not the eftablifhed doctrine of the Church 
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We are, therefore, we acknowledge, not a little aftonithed 
at the conftant and difingenuous pertinacity with which our 
modern Calvinifts repeat, that our Articles have unitormly, 
from the very beginning, been regarded as teaching the doc- 
trines of Calvin. ‘Thus, Mr. Overton, in a fplendid pat.age 
which we have given above, fuppoles this opinion to have 
been generally entertained for two hundred and thirty-fezen 
years. And the anonymous author of the publication intitled, 
« The Church of Eugiand vindicated from Mitreprefentation,” 
full of violent abuie againtt the Bifhop of Lincoln’s “ Elements 
of Chrifiian Theology,” writes thus : i 

“ The writings of the firft reformers exhibit one uniform tenor 
of dottrine, confirmed by the fuffrage of both Univerfities, and re- 
maining for the firft hundred years, or more, after the Reformation, 
unimpeached ; nor dared any man, in that age, without immediate 
cenfure, quettion whether the Articles fubfcribed were not, in their 
literal and grammatical fenfe, what is called Calvinittic : and ivr 
this I appeal to the whole current of our church hifiory and is 
reformers.” 


Such, too, is the conftant confentient language of the 
whole party. The appeal is, indeed, we really think, a 
bold one; and we will not decline it. We fhall begin with 
a pretty ancient part of our biftory, and again refer to 


the Jearned Calvinift, Profeflor Whitaker. We have feen 
this man accufing Barrett of teaching “ untruth,” becaute he 
reached Anti-Calvinifm. He is defired to produce thofe Ar- 
ticles of the Church which Barrett contradiéted. [f Whitaker 
believed the Articles Calvinifiic, this was eafily done ; and 
muifi have been attended with certain victory. Does he dot 
then? So far from it, that he very candidly owns, that to+ 
Articles contain nothing decifive on the fubject. “ Theis 
points,” he fays, “ were not concluded or defined by public 
authority.” How, then, does Whitaker go to work in o- 
der to fecure the purity of the Church againft fuch herelys 
that of Barrett, for the future? In conjunction with his allt 
ciates, he forms a fet of Articles, containing the very quinte: 
fence of Calviniftic abfurdity; and he folicits Whitgifi to ule his 
influence with the Queen for the adoption and ratification « 
thefe Articles as the ftandard of the public faith. Was ths 
the conduct of men who were fatisfied, as our prefent (i 
vinifis would have us believe, that the exifting Articles of tlt 
Church of England were clearly and detinitively Calviniiiic: 
If this was their perfuafion, it mufi be confefied that they 
acted like madmen. 
But the Lambeth Articles were no fooner known to Fiz 
beth than, to the eternal credit of her underftanding and goo! 
fenfe, the infiantly ordered them, under pain of her di/p'e 
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fure, to be fuppreffed ; and this was done fo effectually, that 
“a copy of them,” fays Collier, “ was not to be met with for 
fome time after!” The reftlefs party, however, who favoured 
them, ftill fhowed themfelves diffatisfied with the authorized 
Articles, and difcovered no figns that they confidered thefe 
Articles as clearly and. definitively Calviniftic. Accordingly, 
at the acceilion of King James, from whom more favour was 
expected than Queen Elizabeth was willing to grant, the 
Lambeth Articles were again brought forward by the Calvinif- 
tic minifters, who, at the Hampton-Court conference in 
1603, defired that they might, at leaft, be added to our other 
public ecclefiaftical forms. But the commitlioners at the con- 
ference on the part of the Church, confifting of the Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, eight other bifhops, feven deans, and two 
doctors, again rejected the application, and difmiffed the 
Lambeth Articles for ever. 

We have already indicated, with fufficient diftinéinefs, the 
conclufions which, on this fubje¢t, arife from the condu& of 
tle king, and of his Clergy, relative to the proceedings of the 
fynod of Dort. About ten years after, in the reign of Charles 
1. was publifhed the Royal Declaration, which ftill continues 
to be printed by way of preface to the Articles. This authori- 
tative document contains an injunction, “ that no man hére- 
after fhall either print or preach to draw the Article” (by 
which Article it is generally underftood that the feventeenth is 
particulagy meant) “ afide any way, but fhall fubmit to it in 
the plait und full meaning thereof; and {hall not put his own 
fente or comment to be the meaning of the Article, but fhall 
take it in the literal and grammatical fenfe.” Now, Mr. 
Overton, and his “ Evangelical true Churchmen” moft obfti- 
nately contend, that the Articles of the Church of England, 
in their literal and grammatical fenfe, are clearly and detini- 
tively Calviniftic. And they conftantly affirm, that the Anti- 
Calvinifts, in order to make the Articles favour their caufe, 
are obliged to pervert, “ extenuate, and evade” this literal, 
plain, and grammatical fenfe. If this be really the faét, the 
Calvinifts, furely, who were contemporaries with Laud, had 
great reafon to be pleafed with him, for his exertions in procur- 
ing an injunétion fo friendly to their faith. But were they, in 
reality, fatisfied and grateful? On the contrary, they come 
plained moft clamoroufly and loudly of this Declaration. 
“ They gave out,” fays Collier, “ that the defign of it was chiefly 
for the tupprefling orthodox books, for the difcouraging godly 
minifters from preaching the comfortable doétrines of man’s 
election to eternal happineis, and for promoting the growth of 
Arminianifin,” They fiated, as we have already obferved, 
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« what a feftraint was laid on them from preaching the faving 
doétrines of God's gree grace in election and predeftination.” 
From preaching thefe doctrines the Calvinifis were, by their 
own account; reftrained by the Decleration. The conclufion 
is obvious; and it follows with irrefiftible force. We thall 
fiate it in the clear and convincing language of Mr. Overton’s 
moft formidable opponent. 


“ As every law furnifhes the beft comment on its own meaning 
and defign, by adverting to the caufe or caufes which gave rife to 
its inftitution, fo will it be found to be the cafe with this Declara- 
tion; which, by alluding to the differences which had taken place 
between divines on thofe fubjects of controverfy whith had been 
long in agitation, points out clearly the object it had in view ; which 
was to prevent all further curious [earch into thofe predeftinarian 
points, (in which the efence of Caivinijin_ confifts) and ‘that all dif- 
putes fhould be shut up in God’s promifes, as they be generally fet 
forth unto us in the holy Scriptures, and the general meaning of the 
Articles of the Church of England, according to them.’ In this light 
was the above Declaration feen at the time, as defigned to ftop the 
progrefs of thofe difputes which diflurbed the peace of the Church; 
by confining the clergy to the literal fenfe of the Articles, and 
thereby preventing them (to make ufe of the law phrafe) from tra- 
velling. out of the record. On,this account it was fo loudly com- 
plained of by the Calvinifts of the day, that.even an addrefs to the 
King was prepared by them againft it: ‘The petition fets forth 
what a reftraint was laid upon them from preaching the faving doc- 
trines of God's free grace in election and predeftination ; that this had 
brought them ufader a very uncomfortable dilemma, either of fail- 
ing under the divine difpleafure, if they did not exécute their com- 
miffion in declaring the whole counfel of God; or of being cenfured 
for oppofition to his Majefty’s authority, in cafe they preached the 
received dottrines of the Church’ (€ollier.) The received doétrines 
of the Church, then, in the-judgment of the Calvinifts, were, the 
Saving déoétrines of God's free grace in election and predeftination, ac- 
cording to the Ca/vinylic interpretattan. From preaching thefe doc- 
trines the Calvinifts, according to the tenor of their petition, were 
reftrained by the Royal Declaration. But the Declaration only en- 
joined the clergy to ‘ fhut up all difputes in God's promifes, as they 

’ be generally fet forth in the holy Scriptures, and the general medn- 
ing of the Articles of the Church of England, and not to print or 
preach to draw the Atticle (by which, from thetcntext, the feven- 
teenth Article feems clearly to be meant) afide any way, nor put 
their own fenfe or comment to be the meaning of the Article, but 
‘to take it in the literal and grammatical fenfe.’ Therefore, the li- 
teral end grammatical fenfe of the Article alluded to, in conjunéiion 
with the general meaning of the Articles of the Church of England, 
did not, in the opinion of the Calvinifts of that period, contain the 
facing doctrines of God’s free grace in election and predeftination, ac- 
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cording to the Calvinittic interpretation.” (Daub. Vindic. pp. 62 
—4.) 

This reafoning appears to us impregnable ; and we, there- 
fore, conclude that our ancient Englifh Calvinifts, however 
much they infifted on the doéirines of Calvin being the con- 
fiantly received doctrines of the clergy of our Church, never 
fo much as thought of advancing the plea which is now fo 
loudly urged by our modern “ T rue Churchmen,” that her pub- 
lic fiandards are clearly and definitively Celviniftic. But, if 
farther evidence were wanted in this matter, we have only to 
defeend a little farther in eur hiftory, and we fhall meet with 
a moft convincing practical proot that Calvinifm was ot fup- 
poled to be the eftablifhed do¢trine of the Church of England. 
in the progrefs of the unhappy difputes between the excellent 
but unfortunate Charles and his parliament, the Calvinifts 
obtained, as every one knows, a decided victory, which fub- 
verted at once both the altar and the throne. ‘They were enc- 
inies, open and avowed, to the government and difcipline of 
the Church of England: thefe, therefore, it was natural for 
them to change. But they had no occafion to alter her Arti- 
cles, if thefe Articles were regarded by them as clearly Cal- 
viniftic. They, however, took care to give an early and moft 
effectual demontfiration that this was very far from being their 
fentiment. They immediately appointed an affembly of di- 
vines to draw upa code of doctrine and difcipline more agree- 
able to the notions which then prevailed. This aflembly com- 
piled the famous Weftminfter Confeflion of Faith, which re- 
mains on record, an imperifhable monument of what genuine 
Calvinifm really is. Whoever has taken, as we have done, 
the trouble to compare this precious compilation with our pub- 
lic ftandards, muft have been greatly firuck with the difference 
between them ; and this difference is not lefs in point of doc- 
trine than in point of difcipline. There is not one of the wild 
and erroneous dogmas of Calvin relating to the fubject of pre- 
ceftination, which is not there laid down in the moft explicit 
terins, From the whole of this evidence, therefore, we con- 
ceive ourfelves fully entitled to affirm, that the ground which 
is taken by Mr. Overton’s “ True Churchmen” is wholly unte- 
nable, and that the caufe which they labour to fupport is def- 
perate. Let thefe gentlemen declare themfelves Calvinifts as 
loudly and as long as they pleafe: fhould they even improve 
upon Calvin himfelf (if that be poflible), they have a right to 
proclaim their improvements to the world. Whenever the 
quettion fhall come to be, whether their fyftem be founded in 
faltehood or in truth, there will not be wanting, we prefume, 
4 fufficient number of perfons both able and willing to exa~- 
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mine its pretenfions and appreciate its merits. But, at pres 
fent, they have chofen to place the matter on a different foot- 
ing, on which their arrogant claims, they may reft aflured, 
will not, and cannot, ftand. For, while they hold themfelves 
up as the only perfons who teach the genuine do¢irmes of the 
Church of England, and brand the whole body of the national 
clergy as men devoid of all principle, becaufe they reject the 
monftrous propofitions of Calvin; they would find, after full 
and impartial inveftigation, that they themfelves, in fact, 
pervert the doétrines of the Church of England, belie the con- 
fiant profeffions of their own more refpectable ancejtors, and 
moft flatly contradict the uniform tenor of our Eeclefiaftical 
Hifiory. 
(To be continued.) 


= 





Ant. LIL. The Antiquities of Ireland. The Seeond Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. To which is added, a Collection of 
Miftellaneous Antiquities. By Edward Ledwich, LL.D. and 
Memicr of many learned Societies: 4to. pp. 526. Jones, 
Dublin. 1804. 


6 ky writings of Irifh antiquaries have fo long been jufily 


the object of ridicule for the romance and fables of 
which they are principally compofed, that Dr. Ledwich de- 
ferves great praife even for the negative merit of having care- 
fully avoided the reproach of his predeceflors. If, occafion- 
ally, we are perplexed by his want of arrangement, or fa- 
‘ tigued by his prolixity, and the heavinefs and inelegance of 
his fiyle, we recal to mind that he is an Irith antiquary, 
and return him our thanks for not having difguited us with 
aniles fabulas. 

The firft edition of this work was publifhied about thirteen 
years fince; and we fhould gladiy have indulged the hope, 
that the fober and judicious inveitigation difplayed by our 
author, and by Dr. Campbell, in his Stri@ures on the Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiftory of lreland, had cured the [rifh antiquaries of 
their fondne(s for dreaming, if we had not feen the works of 
General Vallancey and Mr. O*Halloran {till in repute among 
them. Several eflays are added to this edition of Dr. Led- 
wich’s work, moft of which were publifhed before in the works 
of the different kearned focieties of which he is a member. 
The following interefting and curious fubjects are treated of: 

_ “ The Romantic Hiftory of Ireland :—Ancient Notices refpecting 
Yreland and its Name :—The Colonization of Ireland :—The Druids 
and their Religion :—The Pagan State of Ireland and its — : 

—Thé 
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— The Introduttion of Chriftianity, and.St. Patrick :-sAnecdotes of 
early Chriftianity in Ireland: Origin and Progrefs of Monachifin 
in Ireland :—The Irith Culdees, and Antiquities of Monaincha :— 
State of the Irith Church in the Eleventh Century and after :—The 
Stone-roofed Churches and Cormacs Chapel :The Round Towers 
in Ireland :—Hiftery and Antiquities of Glendaloch :—Obferva- 
tions on Saxon and Gothic Architecture :—Ancient Irith Coins :-— 
Obfervations on the Harp and ancient Irith Mufic :—Ancient Irith 
Mufical Inftruments :—*Ancient Irith Drefs :—Military Antiquities 
of Ireland :-—Political Conftitution and Laws of the ancient [rifh : 
—The Ogham Characters and alphabetic Elements of the Ancient 
Jrith:—Review of Irifh Literature in the middle Ages :—Giraldus 
Cambrenfis illuftrated -+-Hiftory and Antiquities of Irith Town and 
Kilkenny :—Appendix of Records to Irith Town and Kilkenny -— 
Abbey and Chureh of Aghaboe :—Abbey of Athaffel:—Abbey of 
Devenifh :-—Chapel at Holy Crofs :—Abbey of Knochmoy :—Old 
Leighlin :-Mifcellaneous Antiquities.” 

It would far exceed the limits withia which we rhuft confine 
our inveftigations on fubjects not generally interefting, to 
analyfe and examine each of thefe eflays ; we fhall, therefore, 
principally direct the attention of our readers to thofe points 
on which we are inclined to differ from Dr. Ledwich, or 
which will involve difcuffion of more extenfive intereft and ~ 
importance. 

Our author’s determination to reject every opinion not fup- 
ported by direét and concurring teftimony, has, apparently; 
rendered him fceptical refpecting the commercial tranfactions 
of the Phoenicians with this ifland. To us, the grounds on 
which he oppofes the generally received opinion appear by 
no means tenable. We are not difpofed to deny that tin was 
commonly ufed among the Greeks in the time of Homer; on 
the contrary, in addition to the teftimony of that poet, cited 
by Dr. Ledwich, we would adduce a pafiage from Hefiod, 
which, we think, proves the point even more conclutively. 
Hefiod, in defcribing the attempt of the giants againft Jupi- 
ier, and the effeé of Jupiter’s thunder and lightning on the 
earth, fays that the earth was melted like tin which is put into 
the furnace*. Now, we cannot fuppofe that the extreme fu~ 
fibility of this metal would have been ufed by the poet to 
iiluftrate his fubjeét, unlefs it had at that time been in com- 
mon ule. Itis next to be enquired, from what part of the 
vorld, and by what mezns, the Greeks procured this metal. 

r, Ledwich thinks it highly improbable that it was brought 
0 them by the Phoenicians from Britain, and traces it to Ma- 
acca. Whatever may become of the opinion that it was Bri- 
tifh 
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* Hefiod, Theog. v. 862—3 
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tifh tin brought by the Phoenicians (the evidence for which 
we fhall prefently examine), we can by no means agree with 
our author, that it was procured from Malacea. There is no 
evidence that any communication, eliher direét or indirect, 
exifted between that part of the Eaft and Greece at any time. 
the Phoenicians, in the time of Homer, were the only com- 
mercial people in the world; and they traded principally 
towards the weft. The Malabar coaft feers to have been tlic 
extent of the navigation or trade of the ancients, even afte; 
their knowledge of the monfoons enabled them to ftretch 
acrofs the fea which divides Africa from the weftern fide of 
Afia; and in the time of Pliny, Taprobane or Ceylon was firft 
made known to the Romans*. Difmiffing, therefore, this 
conjecture as highly improbable, let us examine the resfons 
which are alleged by Dr. Ledwich againft the Britifh origin of 
the tin ufed by the Greeks, and the Phoenician commerce 
with this ifland. “ It was not from Britain tin was produced, 
for it was then thinly inhabited by a few wandering Celts.” 


(p.13.) Allowing this to be true (though, by the by, it reits on the 
mere affertion of Mr. Pinkerton), it cannot be thought to make 
in the Ieaft againit the commerce of the Phoenicians with this 
iland. Do not we trade forfurs, &c. with manyAmerican tribes 
who are not more civilized than our ancefiors probably were in 
he time of Homer ‘—* The Sidonian and Phoenician {hips 

were almoft round; a form il] adapted for diftant navigation.” 
(p.13.) But befides the Gau/i or rownd fhips, they poflefled, 
at a very early period, Argo or long fhipst. Indeed, the 
fuppofition, that their thips were round and ill adapted to 
difiant navigation, is completcly at variance with the well 
authenticated fact, that they did perform very long and diftant 
voyages. But, Dr. Ledwich further remarks, that “ Strabo 
allows little credit to the relations of the Phoenician voyages 
iv remote tines. (p. 13.) Notwithftanding fubfequent geo- 
graphers and hiltorlans among the Greeks and Romans appezt 
to have difcredited the account which Herodotus gives of 4 
voyage performed by the Phoenicians, by the order of Necho 
king of Egypt, in which the penintular form of Africa was 
difcovered, it appears entitled to credit. They rejected the 
belief of it for the very reafon which ought to induce us to be- 
lieve it. Herodotus relates}, that in that voyage the fun 
appeared to the navigators on the richt hand; or, in other 
words (as the ancients, in talking of the pofition of the fun, 
{uppofed their face turned to the weft), the fun appeared to 
the 

* Plinii Nat. Hift. 1. vi. c. 22. + Bochart. Canaan. 1. xi. c. 1+ 

} Herodotus, lib. iv. p. 269. Edit. Steph. 1592. 
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the north of them at noon; we need not be furprized that the 
ancients, who were extremely ignorant both of geography 
and aftronomy, confidered this circumftance as fabulous, and 
therefore difbelieved the voyage altogether: but we know, that 
it muft have happened to the Phoenicians in their circumnavi- 
cation of Africa, and its fingularity would induce them to re- 
cord it; at the fame time, it is by no means a circumftance 
likely to have been invented, or at ail fimilar to the fables re- 
corded by the early navigators. When we confider the te- 
creey which the Phoenicians obferved refpectirg their naviga- 
tions, it is not furprifing that the pofition of the Cafliterides 
fhould have been fo very doubtful. (p. 13.) 

It may, however, be objected, that the tin in ufe among 
the Greeks, even allowing it was brought to them by the 
Phoenicians, was not the production of Britain. But we know 
no other country in which tin is to be found with which the 
Pheenicians traded. Bochart, indeed, maintains, that the 
Phoenicians at firft procured tin from Spain, and did not trade 
with Britain till the Spanifh mines were exhaufted ; but he 
appears te have little reafon for his opinion that tin was ever 
abundant there, at leaft in that part to which the Pheenicians 
had accefs*. It is by no means probable, that if tin mincs 
had abounded in Spain, they would have been completely ex- 
hanfied: but at préfent no tin is to be found in that country, 
except a little in Galicia, a part of Spain not very likely to 
have been vilited by the Phoenicians. Befides, the epithet 
wplicd to tin points out its origin to be Britith. tn the trea- 
tue aicribed to Ariftotle, de mirabilibus Aufcultis, it is called 
Celtic tin} ; now no part of the country, which the ancients 
juppofed to be inhabited by the Celts, produced tin, except 
Britain, and the epithet Celtic being applied to it, renders it 
extremely probable, not only that it generally came from that 
country, but that the Greeks firft got it from thence. 

Having thus advanced the arguments and authorities that 
have led us to controvert Dr. Ledwich on this point, we think 
itextremely probable that the Phoenicians, in their voyages 
to Cornwall, might vilit, or at leaft difcover, Ireland. Indeed, 
troin the authority of Pliny, we are juftified in believing that 
Britain and [reland were tolerably weil known long before the 
tine of Julius Ceefar. This writer mentions Britain, as clara 
Gracis nojtrifyue monumentis :—expreflions he would {carcely 

4 have 





* it appears from Pliny, that the tin of Lufitania and Galicia 
was neither very abundant, nor very eafily procured. Plin. Nat. 
wilt, Lxuxxiv. c. 16817. 


t Ariftot. de Mirab. Aufcult, Vol. 1. p. 1154. Edit, Duval; 
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have ufed, if Britain had been unknown till the time of Cefar. 
and he alfo cites Timeus the hiftorian refpecting the diftance of 
the ifland Mictis from Britain, and the trade of the Britons to 
it*. Timeeus flourifhed 285 years before Chrift, and was con. 
fidered an hiftorian of great fidelity. The only modes by 
which he, or the other Greek writers, alluded to by Pliny, 
could obtain any knowledge of Britain, mutt have been from 
their colony at Martfeilles, to which, according to Pofido- 
nivs, quoted by Strabo}, tin was brought from Britain, or 
from the Phoenician records ; and it feems unlikely that the 
trade fhould have been fo long, as it evidently was, witha 
part of Britain near to Ireland, without Ireland having been 
accidently or occafionally vifited. 

In the notices which Dr. Ledwich has colleGed of Ireland 
after the date of the fuppoted Pheenician trade to Britain, we 
are rather furprifed that he has not included a patiage from 
the treatife de Mundo, aferibed to Ariitotlet. In it Irelands 
is particularly mentioned, aud Britain is called Albion, the 
name that from this pailage, and from Pliny, appears to have 
been {pecificaily given to Great Britain, while Ireland, and the 
{mall iflands lying near Britain, feem to have been compre- 
hended under the general term Britannizw: whieh circum. 
fiance adds ftrength to our opinion, that Ireland may have 
been known to the ancients long before the time of Catar, 
though, from its pafling under the name common to them all, 
it has efcaped the notice of geographers. 

Although we regard O*Brien’s objections to Camden’s deri- 
vation of the word Eri, the name of Ireland, from the Irih 
word Jar, as fufficient to fet it afide, we cannot fubfecribe to 
the etymological deductions of the author. “ Iti, or,as itis now 
written, Eri, in Irifh, is the great Ile. In Teutonic, Er-aii, 
contraGed into Eri, is the farther Ifle.” (p.19.) If we may 
trufi Lhuyd, [ fignifies an iiland only in the Gaelic: inn/he ant 
elan are the [rith words for an ifland§. Befides, the inhabi- 
tants would fearcely call it the great Ifle, when an ifland much 
larger was within fight of them. Dr. Ledwich refers to Kilians 
Teutonic dictionary tor the fecond derivation : but in our edi- 
tion of that work, which we believe is the lateft and beft, we 
cannot find any fuch meaning affixed to the word Er]. On 
this point, however, as it is both of a very trifling nature, and 

impoliible 





* Plinii Nat. Hift. Liv. ¢.16. + Strabo, 1. iii, p. 147. Edit 
Cafaub. } Ariftotle, vol. i, p. 604. De Mundo. § Lhuyd. 
Archzol. p. 71, in voce infula. || Etymologicum Teutonica 
Lingue Kiliani, cura Geraldi Haffelti. 2 vols. 4to, Trajecti Bata 
yorum, 1777. 
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impollible to decide, we fhall dwell no longer, but proceed to 
the confideration of the fourth Eifay. 

In this Eflay the fobricty of the DoGor’s judgment, and the 
extent of his refearch, are abundantly evident. On one point 
ouly he appears to be mifiaken: he maintains that Druidifm 
was profeifed by all the Celts, however widely difperfed, and 
that of courfe it prevailed in Ireland. We know of no autho- 
rity that will fupport the Celtic origin, or the extenfive fpread 
of Druidifm; and the inftances that our author afterwards 
produces to prove that this fuperftition prevailed in Ireland, 
are by no means decifive. The religion of the Druids, like the 
religion of all favage nations, had many opinions and practices 
in common with other fuperftitions. Our author draws a pa- 
rallel between Druidifm and the religion of ancient Rome ; 
and a fimilar refemblance might be fhown to exift between it 
and the fuperitition ef the Gothic nations on many points; but 
in Druidifin there exifted fome very ftrong peculiar features, 
which we thall in vain look for even in the fuperftitions of the 
Celtic tribes in general. As our author gives up the argument 
drawn from the fuppofed Druidic temples in favour of the 
opinion that all the Celts were Druidical, we think he will 
tind it difficult, on further examination and reflection, te 
Inaintain this opinion. 

An abliract of the fourteenth Effay, containing obfervations 
on Saxon and Gothic architecture, will be a fufficient evidence 
to our readers, that we have not beftowed on Dr. Ledwich » 
greater {hare of commendation than his learning and judg- 
ment deferve. 

He begins this Effay by examining the different hypothefes 
advanced to account for the origin of Gothic architecture. 
Sir Chrittopher Wren thinks that the Europeans, in the time 
of the croifades, borrowed the Gothic ftyle from the Saracens : 
but the Saracenic works in the Eaft, and in Spain and Italy, as 
we are informed by Le Brun and Mr. Swinburne, bear no re- 
femblance to the Gothic. “ Mr.Gray thought there was no- 
thing in the Gothic but the flender fieeples, that might be bor- 
rowed from the Saracens, and that if both ftyles were the fame, 
then the Gothic would have cupolas: he adds, that the build- 
ings in Perfia, Turkey, and other parts of the Eafl, are plainly 
corruptions of Greek archite@ure. Mr. Gray forgot, that in 
our Saviour’s time, the Temple at Jerufalem had pinnacles, 


columns, ornamented capitals, and much pancarpic decora- 
tion, fo that there was no neceflity of deducing thefe from 
Saracenic works, or later inventions. Thefe exifted in the 
original Jewifh Tabernacle, and in the Chriftian Aboria, long 


betore the Saracens eftablifhed any ftyle.” (p. 189.) 
as Bifhop 
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Bithop Warburton maintains, that our Saxon anceftors, iy 
their pilgrimage to the Holy Land, acquired their architedtur; il 
knowledge there: but in the account of the building of the 
eburch of Hexham, in 674, the builders are exprefsly faid ty 
have been brought, not from the Eatt, but from Ltaly, France, 
&c. In fhort, “the bifh hop’s s hypothelis refis entirely on hig 
own imagination, and cannot be fup ported by any authority, 
or by any infiances at all to the peint. 

The lancet arch, which is one of the moft firiking charae- 
riftics of Gothic architecture, was ufed m:z ny centuries before 
the eftablifiment of the Gothic power, or ihe expeditions to 
the Holy Land, both in Britain and on the continent. The 
contrafted arch is to be feen in the remains of a city in Egypt, 
founded by Adrian in honour of Antinous. In the Menolo- 
gium, compiled in the ninth century, there are many engrav- 
ings in which the bafes, fhatts, capitals, arnameuts, and 
arches, are Saxon : fo that, what are called the early Norman 
or Saxon, and the later Norman or Gothic, feem to have been 
indiicriminately ufed. On a coin of Edw: ard the Confeflor, 
fuppoted to reprefent the church at Bury St. Edmonds, i is a 
pointed arch ; and from the expreflions of William of Malmef- 
bury, the iniroduétion of the pointed arch and ramified win- 
dow, feems to have taken place in this land in the time of 
William the Conqueror. 

Dr. Ledwich next detcribes the arches that are painted in 
Syriac Ms. of the ihn written A. D. 586, and preferved 
m the Mediceo-Laurentian Library at Florence. In thet 
drawings ever y chara&e riftic omeren 3 of the Saxon fiyle is tobe 
found ; as nebules, lozenges, quatrefoils and chevrons, flowers, 
fruit, birds, &c. This curious fact feems to juftify Dr. Led- 
Wich in tracing the Saxon feuillage to an eaftern origin. 

‘The Capitals in the French Church at Canterbury, which 
is thought to have been built about the eighth century, pre- 
feut a curious aflemblage ot Egyptian hieroglyphics. Di 
Ledwich aceounts for this circumitance in a manner at onc 
ingenious and fatisfactory. The Egyptian faperftitions are 
well known to have gained admittance into the religion of 
Rome towards the decline of that Empire; and alfo to have 
been not unwillingly or unt{pari ingly ine orpor: ated by the Ori- 
ental herefiarchs with the religion ‘of Jefus. Eg egyptian fym- 
bols were thus introduced ou the temples of the later Roinau 
Empeiors, alid On the chure les of ihe Chritiiaz is. 

Tow ards the conclutfion of this etlay, our autuor confiders « 
curious fpecimen of Danifh foulptural ornament, found at 
Glendaloch, in which are no tyaces of Saxon feuillage, of 
Chriftian {ymbols, 

From 
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From this brief and neceffarily imperfe& analyfis of Dr. 
Ledwich’s fourteenth eflay, our readers will be enabled to 
judge of his judgmeut and refearch. On a few points he ia 
‘defective or erroneous. He takes no notice of the ingenious 
otiay of Sir James Hall on Gothic Architecture, publifhed in 
the fourth volume of the Tranfactions of Edinburgh. In it the 
ornamental parts of this ftvle of building, and indeed every 
thing peculiar to it, except the pointed arch, appear to be fa- 
risfactorily accounted for. But as we know that the early 
Norman, Saxon, or round arch, exified long before the later 
Yormen, Gothic, or pointed arch, Mr. Milner’s opinion that 
the latter arofe from the interfeétion of the circular Saxon 
arches, efpecially as this opinion is fupported by the appear- 
ance of the upper part of the fouth traniept of Winchefier 
cathedral, is much more probable*. The refemblance be- 
tween the areh and the clultered columns of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and the Banian Tree of India, is fo ftriking, that 
Bilhop Warburton may have borrowed his theory from an 
account of this tree+. Before we clofe this fubject, we 
would call the attention of architectural antiquariaas to the 
de{criptions or views of the ruins of Tauk Ketferah, on the 
banks of the Tigris, which are faid to refemble the columus of 
the ruined chancel at Orford t. 

In the fixteenth and feventeenth effays on the Harp and 
ancient Irifh Mufic, and on the ancient Irifh Mutfical Infiru- 
ments (the latter of which is communicated by William Beau- 
ford, A. M.) there is much curious information. The follow- 
ing pafluge quoted by Ehre, and not noticed in either otf 
thefe effays, may pérhaps fuggeft the ancient form or 
mode of playing the harp among the northern nations, 
fron whom the frith evidently borrowed it. Qui harpa- 
torem, qui cum circulo harpare poteft, in manum percul- 
ferit, componat illum quarta parte majori compofitione, quam 
ejuldem conditionis hominem |}. Many of the obfervations 
of Mr. Beauford are confirmed and illuftrated by Dr. Ley- 
den in that part of his Preliminary Diflertation to the Com- 
playnt of Scotland, where he treats of the mufical inftruments 
inentioned in that work §. 





Effays on Gothic ArchiteQure. London, 1800. p. 130. 
Notes on the Hiftory of the Caleph Vathek. p. 257. 


* 
+ 
$ Notes on the Hittory of the Caleph Vathek. p. 258. 

\| Ex Legibus Anglorum et Werinorum. Tit. v. § 20. apudf'Thre 
Sloflarium Suio Gothicum in voce Harpa. 

§ Complaynt of Scotland. Edin, 1801. pp. 139—170. 
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In the eighteenth eflay, Dr. Ledwich endeavours to correg 
the miftakes and fupply the omiilions of Mr. Walker, in his 
tract on the ancient [rifhdrefs. We cannot give a more juf 
{pecimen of the fcrupulofity, diligence, and learning, with 
which our author examines opinions the moft plaufible and 
the mott flattering to his country, than what is contained jn 
the following remarks on the paflage adduced by the Earl of 
Charlemont, from an Italian poet of the fourteenth century, 
as an-evidence that Ircland was at that time famous -for he 
woollen manufacture. 

“ Trith Sayes or ftuff are thus fpoken of by an Italian poet about 
1357. 
“« Similemente paffamo en Irlanda, 
La qual fra noi e degna di fama, 
Per le nobile faie che ci manda.” 
i. e, 

“In like manner we pafs into [reland, which among us is worthy 
of renown, for the excellent ftuffs fhe fends us. From thefe words 
Lord Charlemont infers, that Ireland was at this time famous for 
her woollen manufacture. But this conclufien refults more from 
the warmth of pairiotifm, than any fubftantial evidence. For had 
this manufacture been as great as is pretended, Guilds, as in Eng- 
land, would have been founded, the crown would have looked for a 
revenue, and the public records in England and Jreland would have 
preferved traces of it, and our Sayes would probably have been 
found in the wardrobe account of Edward I. A. D. 1299, publithed 
by the London Society of Antiquaries. Three or four memorials 
of Irish cloth, in the records of as many centuries, may evince the 
exiftence, but never the celebrity of fuch a manufacture. Befides 
thefe negative proofs, which mutt always carry confiderable weight, 
I ihall now account for the introduction of our ttuffs into Italy, a 
curious point, on which the Noble Lord has not toucked. 

A ftatute made in Kikkenny, 3. Edward I]. A. D. 1310, forbids 
Irifh Lords to take exorbitant prifages, or heavy duties from mer- 
chants, for permiflion of difpofing their commodities within thei 
refpective territories. This law wes enacted in favour of the Frel- 
cobald Society at Florence, who farmed the King’s revenue through- 
out his dominions, and very difhoneftly carried it off, for which 
Edward * applied to the Pope to fecure their perfons and property. 
Thofe merchants imported wines, {pices, and the thells of cocoa- 
nuts +, for drinking cups, and took in return our peltry and fayes, 
The ftatute before recited was paiied to favour this traffic, and by 
thefe means our woollens reached italy; they were cheaper an¢ 
broader than thofe made there, and from the lait circumftance the 
poet calls them ‘ nobile faie,’ As for Ireland being ‘ degna di fama, 





*Prynne on the 4th Inftitute, p. 143. Anderfon’s Hiftory o 
Commerce, 13th and 14th centuries. 


+ Collect. de rebus Hiber, No. 5, p. 40. 
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merely for thefe fayes, or to fuppofe the people polifhed and mer- 
cantile, without other concurrent proofs (and there are none), it 
muft be efteemed only a poetic expreflion. A country over-run 
with wild animals, and whofe fkins were its only riches, could be 
but little advanced in civility, and had but few objects of trade. 

“ Our noble writer conceives there was a peculiar excellence in 
Irith ftufis to induce the Florentines, who made large quantities of 
them, to import them. In anfwer to this, it muft be obferved, that 
the words, “ fra noi,” cannot be ftrained to mean the Florentines 
exclufively; the Italians in general, with whom they trafficked, are 
to be underftood, and for whofe fupply the Florentine manufacturers 
were inadequate. In a word, if it was not for the Lombard mer- 
chant, who accidentally opened a trade here, we never fhould have 
heard of Irifh fayes in Italy.” (p. 62—3.) 

Of the remaining eflays, that on the Ogham charaéters and 
Alphabetic Elements of the ancient frifh is particularly worthy 
of notice and commendation. Our author examines minutely 
and carefully all the affertions and conjectures (for they do 
not deferve the name of authorities or arguments) which have 
been hazarded bn this fubject: and plainly fhows, that the 
difficulty and obfcurity in which it has been involved, was 
owing more to the credulity and ignorance of the Irifh anti- 
guarians, than to any great perplexity or want of evidence. 

It we thought ourfelves juftified in devoting a greater pro- 
portion of our Review to the examination of a work which 
muft neceffarily be unfuitable to the tafte, and without the 
inhere of many of our readers, we could eafily and with great 
pleafure, felect many other inftances of Dr. Ledwich’s judg- 
ment and learning. From thofe we have adduced, we are 
confident that we have fhown him to be a very decided ex- 
ption to the charaéter which moft of his predeceffors have 
) juitly fixed on lrith antiquaries, arfd a writer after whom 

would do well to copy. 
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tat. LUT. Mes Souvenies de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin; ow 
Frédéric le Grand, Sa Famille, gc. Par Dieudonné Thiébault. 
Paris. An. xii. 
iiecollections of Twenty Years Abode in Berlin; or, Frederic the 
Great, his Family, Court, Government, Academy, Schools, and 
his Literary amd Philofophical Friends. By Deodatus Thitbault, 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin, §c. 8vo. Five volumes. Paris. 
Buiflon, 1804. 


\TOrwirnstanpinG all that has been written of this 
4‘ remarkable Prince, the prefent work will ftill be found 


to excite an uncommon degree of intereft. Not that any 
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new light is thrown on the chara¢ter of Frederic: the world 
already knew kim to be a Prince by nature fagacious, and by 
art cultivated to the utmoft of confummate military talents ; 
not lefs hardy in fpeculation on moral and religious fubjects 
than in the field of battle; a thorough defpifer of mankind, 
whom he regarded as little better than machines; firm and 
unfhaken in his refolutions, and pertinacious in the fchemes of 
his unmeafurable ambition. But M.Thiebault, from his fre. 
quent opportunities of converfing with him, and from his 
admirable methed of narrating converfations (in which he is 
not exceeded by Botivell himfelf), has brought us to a‘clofe 
and very agreeable intimacy with this accomplifhed Prince. 

M. Thiebault is a French {fgavant, who was recommended 
by D’Alembert to the King of Pruflia, to fill up a vacancy 
in the Academy at Berlin, where he arrived in 1765. His 
talents enfured him a gracious reception from the Monarch; 
and, during the eighteen years that he remained at Berlin, 
he had frequently interviews with the Ring of two and 
three hours duration, many of which he has minutely detailed ; 
and ia moft of thefe, extraordinary acuteneis appears on the 
fide of the Monarch, and much good fenfe, with a becoming 
referve, on ihe part of M. Thiebault. 

The only way in which we can make our readers acquainted 
with this work, which has made a great impreflion in France, 
and which doubtlefs will foon appear in this country in an 
Englifh drefs, is by laying before them extraéts of fuch parts 
as can, with the leaft difhculty, be detached from the whole. 

In their firlt interview, the conyerfation happening to turn 
on Roufleau, the Ring obferved, “ Oh! celui-la eft un fou,” 
fo petulantly, that our auihor was induced afterwards to in- 
quire the reafon of M. le Catt, who introduced him to the 
a prefence. M. le Catt replied ; 

“ Cette vivacité, tient & une anecdote récente que je vais vous 
conter. I] y a quelques mois qui milord Martha], amide J. J. 
Roufieau, paroiffant afligé des periécutions que le philofophe de 
Genéve Gprouve, méme en Suiffe et & Nenfchatel, dont ce milord 
eft gouverneur, le roi lui dit: Eh bien! écrivez & votre ami, que 
s'il veut venir dans mes Etats, je lui offre un afile affuré et une 
penfion de deux mille frances. " Nous lui donnerons & Panckow, 
contre les jardins de Schonhaufen, et & une lieue de Berlin, une 
maifon fuftifante avec jardin et pré; de maniére qu’il aura de quoi 
nourrir une vache, entretenir queigues volailles, et fe fourvir de 
légumes: il vivra la fans inquietude et fans befvins: fa. folitude 
feracompléte; de fon jardin, il fera la maitre d’aller s’enfoncer dans 
les bofquets de Schonhaufen, of la reine ne paffe que quelques 
mois de l’été. Milord Marthal, enchanté de ce plan, n’eut rien de 
plus prefié que d’aller fuire ia lettre, qu'il vint montrer au nanan 
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de la faire partir. Le roi prit la plume, et y ajouta ces mots .... 
yenez, mon cher Rouffeau : je vous offre maifon, penfion, et liberté, 
Peu de temps aprés, vint la réponfe congue en ces termes ....Votre 
majefté m’oflre un afile, et m’y promet la liberté! Mais vous avez 
une épée, et vous étes roi! Vous m’offrez une penfion, & moi qui 
wai rien fait pour vous? Mais en avez-vous donné a tous les braves 
gens qui ont perdu bras ou jambes a vous fervir?...Vous concevez 
que d’aprés cette lettre, le roi ne peut retrouver ce nom fur fon che- 
min, fans y joindre le mot que vous avez entendu, et qui fut auffi, 
dans le temps, celui par lequel il termina cette négociation.” 
(p. 15—17.) 

Frederic had the fame reftlefs anxiety about religion that 
is obfervable in moft fceptics. Seldom do they repofe in a 
cali and tranquil conviction on this moft interefting of all 
fubjects ; but are conftantly teafing all thofe who come near 
them to liften to their convincing arguments, flattering them- 
{elves that every convert they make is a freih proof of the 
truth of their opinions. 

“ Je me rappelle & ce fujet qu’un de fes plus braves, plus dévoués 
et plus adroits, ou plus heureux généraux, qui bon catholique ro- 
main, ne chargeoit jamais l’ennemi, fans faire le figne de la croix en 
lair et avec fon fabre, ayant été une feule fois plaifanté fur cette 
pratique par le roi, lui impofa filence, et s’en fit refpecter pour la 
{uite,en lui difant. ‘ Sire, ne vous mélez pas de cela; ce font des 
chofes qui ne tiennent pas & votre fervice, qui n’y peuvent nuire, et 
ne vous regardent point. Pourvu que je faffe bien mon devoir, et 
que je vous ferve avec ztle, que vous importent mes pratiques de 
devotion, et que gagneriez-vous 4 tourner en ridicule yos plus 
fideles ferviteurs?” (p. 45—46.) 

Very foon after admitting M. Thiebault to a confidential 
intercourle, Frederic took pains to difcover what were his re- 
ligious fentiments: but not all the confummate addrefs which 
the king fo well knew how to ufe could overcome the prudent 
referve under which M. Thiebault intrenched himfelf ; and 
the king remained as ignorant of our author’s religion as the 
readers of his work are: if he be a Chriftian, we blame his re- 
ferve in both inftances, In one of thefe converfations, the 
king, in order to produce a fimilar unrefervednefs on the part 
of M. Thiebault, made an avowal of his own fentiments on the 
fubject of religion. 

“ Je crois bien, me difoit-il un jour qu'il y a un Dieu ; mais je ne 
me figure pas qu’il fe mette en peine des individus. Que font & fes 
yeux, néme les hommes, la plus noble de toutes les efpéces de créa- 
tures que nous connoiflions? Infiniment moins que les fourmis ne 
font par rapport & nous. Eh! comment peut-on s’imaginer que 
Dieu, dans le fein de fa gloire, va diriger et furveiller, compter et 
récompenfer ou punir toutes les actions, et jufqu’aux plus fimples 
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mouvemens ou penfées de tant de millions d’étres auffi méprifables? 
En vérité, ce feroit un beau fouci bien digne de lui et bien propre 4 
faire fon bonheur ineffable! Je me periuade donc que Dieu, fv. 
préme ordonnateur de tous les mondes, a établi les lois phyfiques 
qui s’y obfervent, et les maintient par fa volonté, telles qu'il les 2 
congues, et conformément 4 lz nature de la miati¢re; et que de 
méme il a préordonné et voulu les efpeces d’¢tres animés ou vivans 
qui parviennent & notre connoiflance; mais que fe bornant a donner 
Yexittence aux efpéces, et enfuite a les conferver, il abandonne ay 
jeu des événemens, Jes individus dont il fe met fort peu en peine, 
Quant a la punition des fautes que les hommes peuvent commettre, 
ou a la récompenie des bonnes cuvres qu'il peuvent pratiquer, il 
n’a pas befoin de preparer les joies d’un paradis que nous ne pou- 
vons concevoir, ou les chauditres d’un enfer que nous ne conce- 
vons pas mieux, et que le fens commun défavoue comme abfurde 
d’une part, et comme transformant Dieu en diable de l’autre part; 
pour punir les coupables et recompenfer les gens de bien, n’efi-ce 
pas aifez des lois civiles et phyfiques, et de notre propre con- 
icience?” (p. 52—53.) 

To this Mr. Thiebault replied nothing, but we fhall anfwer 
that they are not fufficient. In how many ways may aman 
commit fin without the poffibility of civil laws, however well 
inftituted, taking cognizance of his offenee; much lefs deter- 
ring him from a repetition of them? the operation of phyiical 
laws in reftraining men from fin can only apply to fuch fins as 
are punifhed by lof’ of health, namely, the various kinds of 
intemperance; but every day’s experience fhows how little men 
are deterred from prefent enjoyment, by the dread of future and 
remote coniequences. One decifive anfwer may be made to 
the queltions of the royal fophift: if a great portion of man- 
kind be not deterred from the commitlion of fin by the dread 
of human laws, by the probability of future difeafe, by the 
liings of their confcience, and by the dread of lofing future 
happinefs and incurring future mifery ;—how can it be con- 
ceived that a part of thefe motives alone will fuffice, when 
the whole of them combined, fo often fail of producing the 
effect in queftion ! 

On another occafion the King faid to M. Thiebault, 


“ Je ne fais, fi Dieu a cré le monde, ou file monde eft éternel; je 
doute méme que |’on puiile jamais démontrer l'un ou I’autre de ces 
deux fyftemes. Mais j’éprouve, m¢me malgré moi, une répugnance 
invincible & me repréfenter le fait dela création. On nous peint Dieu 
comme exiftant de toute éternite, exiftant tout feul, ne s’ennuyant pas 
de fa folitude et de fon ina¢tion, parce qu'il fe fuffit & lui-méme; et 
cependant, voila que ce Dieu, au beau milieu de fon éternité, a la fan- 
taifie de créer cet univers immenfe, incommenfurable, et preique 
infini ence que nous voyons, fans compter tout ce que nous ne pou- 
vons pas voir! Et pour donner ainfi une exiftence réelle 4 tout, 
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lorfque rien n’exiftoit que Dieu, il n’a fallu qu’un feul atte de fa 
volonté! Et Dieu a été une éternité fans donner la vie aux étres 
penfans, lorfqu’il lui en coutoit fi peu pour le faire, et fans fe don- 
ner 2 lui-méme le fpectacle magnifique qui lui retrace fi bien: fa 
puiffance ! Monfieur, voila deux chofes que révoltent également ma 
raifon: ce qui n’étoit pas, fortant tout-a coup du néanut; et Dieu 
le voulant ainfi dans le cours de fon éternité, fans avoir eu de 
motifs fuflifans pour le vouloir plut6ét! Je conviens que je ne m’ac- 
coutume pas plus & croire que cette matiére brute, inerte et vile 
que je foule aux pieds, partage le privilége d’étre éternelle, et par 
confequent d’ttre en quelque forte divine. Mais enfin, j’en fuis 
encore moins révolté que des deux autres articles que je viens de 
vous indiquer. II eft poffible que je me trompe, monfieur; mais 
obligé de choifir entre deux opinions qui me paroifient abfurdes a 
quelques égards, je me décide pour celle dont ma raifon eft moins 
effarouchée, et je m’en tiens, par ce feul motif, & celle qui me dit que 
le monde eft éternel comme Dieu, et que Dieu en eft l’intelligence, 
ou, fi vous voulez, la puitfance coordonnatrice et mouvante.” 
», 53-—55.) 

Add to this, that he did not believe in the future exiftence 
of man, and we have the whole of the melancholy picture of 
Frederic’s irreligion. He belieyed in what he acknowledged 
tobe an abfurdity, namely, the eternal exiftence of perifh- 
able matter, becaufe, truly, God muft have been in a ftate of 
folitude before the creation of this world, and becaufe he can- 
not conceive how the world was created! But who told him 
that God had not created an infinite fucceffion of worlds be- 
lore the prefent? As to his not comprehending how that which 
did not before exift fhould emerge injtantaneoufly out of nothing, 
we fhould be glad to know, whether he comprehended how an 
acorn becomes an oak, how a maggot becomes a butterfly, 
how an egg becomes an eagle! nothing can exceed the 
prelumption of thofe who fay that a thing is impoffible 
becaufe they cannot comprehend it. Tell a philofophe who 
had refided all his life ina hot climate, that in other countries 
water is at times converted into a folid mafs capable of fup- 
porting confiderable weights, and he will reply, “ I cannot 
comprehend it, and it is therefore impoflible ;” but ice does 
not the leis exift becaufe he difbelieves it. 

M. Thiebault afterwards recounts fome of the pleafantries 
in which Frederic indulged himfelf, on the fubject of religion, 
informing his readers that he has fele¢ted the moft moderate, 
and {uch as decency permits him to lay before the public. 
Our fenfe of decency does not permit us to felect any of thefe 
blafphemies for the public eye. We admire the good fenfe of 
the young Prince William of Brunfwick, who, when his uncle 
Was endeavouring to inftil his notions into his mind, obferved 
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to him, that though he did not wonder at fome philofophers 
profefling to be unbelievers, he was aftonifhed that a Monarch 
fhould difclofe fuch fentiments. 

Our author was employed by Frederic to infpeét his literary 
productions ; and, in the performance of this funétion, very 
narrowly efcaped the fate of Gil Blas with the Archbithop of 
Grenada. In looking over a difcourfe “ On the utility of 
Sciences and Arts to a State,” M. Thiebault difcovered, what 
he deemed a folecifm, and had the honefty not to conceal it 
from the hing. 


et 

“ Le roi prétendit que l'ufage autorifoit la maniére de parler que 
je condamnois: il prétendit enfuite que c’étoit une tournure ora- 
toire, fur laquelle les regles de grammaire ne devoient point étendre 
leurs droits: il prétendit encore, que de bons auteurs s’en étoient 
fervis, et que tous les jours on s’e¢nongoit de méme: enfin, ne pou- 
vant me vaincre, et voyant que j’avois réponfe a tout, il prit de 
Vhumeur ; et bientét, cédant & un mouvement d’impatience qu'il 
ne cherche ni a moderer, ni a diflimuler, il faifit une plume avec 
avidité, et me dit: * Eh bien, il n’y qu’a remplacer cette phrafe par 
telle autre’ Et, & Vinftant méme, il fe mit 4 écrire fa nouvelle 
phrafe. Ce qu'il y eut en ceci de trés-facheux et de trés-embarrai- 
fant pour moi, c’eft que fa nouvelle phrafe ne valoit pas la premi- 
ére, pour le fond de la penfée, et qu'elle renfermoit également un 
folécifme, qui, 4 la vérité, étoit d’une autre efpéce que le premier, 
mais qui n’en étoit ni moins fenfible, ni plus tolérable. Je vis le 
danger qui me menacoit, et je réfulus de le braver, par cette feule 
raifon que c’edit été me rendre trop coupable envers lui, que de 
Vexpofer & la critique de toute l'Europe, pour n’avoir pas eu le 
courage de faire mon devoir et de lui dire la vérité. J’ obfervai 
donc, que le difcours ne gagneroit rien a la fubftitution de la fe- 
conde penfge mife a la place de la premiere; et qu’il y auroit égale- 
ment une faute contre Ja langue, faute que j’indiquai, et que j’afiu- 
rai ne devoir pas étre plus pardounée que l’autre. Cette nouvelle 
critique le mit aux champs: je le vis devenir fubitement rouge de 
colére, les yeux enflammés, lair dur et menacant, et tout la phyfio- 
nomie annoncant un homme difpofé a prendre un parte violent. Il 
rejeta la plume & cété de l’encrier, en difant: ‘ Il _n’y a donc qu’a 
Jaiffer Ja phrafe comme elle eft.’ Je fuis perfuadé qu’il n’a jamais 
été plus hors de lui, lorfqu’il lui eft arrivé de s’oublier jufqu’a don- 
ner des coups de bottes dans les jambes: je ne craignois pas cepen- 
dant qu'il m’en donnat; ma qualité d’étranger me raffuroit, vu qu’tl 
ne seft jamais abandonne a cette vivacit¢ qu’envers quelques-uns 
de fes fujets, Mais je m’attendois a étre brufquement renvoyé, 
pour ne jamais plus ¢tre rappele aupres de lui; fituation pénible, 
dans laquelle toutefois je confervai la tranquillité et le calme 
de ame, fondé fur cette penfée, que je faifois mon -devoir; il 
ne me fut donc pas difficile de prendre la réfolution que je pris, 
celle de me jufiifier avant d’étre congédi¢é, et de me montrer 
tel que j’¢tois. Pour cela, tout mon extérieur indiqua combien je 
me rentermois dans ce que les convenances pouvoient exiger de 
mol: 
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moi: jeus lair attrifté et non abattu: ma voix fut celle d’un 
homme pénétré, mais inflexible; et ce fut en parlant Jentement, 
d’un ton bas et concentré, les yeux fixes fur le parquet devant mes 
pieds, et tout le corps dans une attitude fimple, modefte et immo- 
bile, que je lui dis: ‘ Je conjure trés-humblement et trés infiam- 
ment votre majefté, fire, de vouloir bien confidérer que je n’ai d’état 
et d’exiftence pour moi et ma famille, que par elle. C’eft de vos 
Lontés, fire, que je tiens tout ce que j’ai, des devoirs honorables a 
remplir; un état honnéte, et les moyens de mériter l’eftime pub- 
lique! Daignez, fire, ne pas me refufer la juftice de croire que jamais 
ces faits ne fortent de ma mémoire! Ils font encore plus profondé- 
ment gravés dans mon ceur! Mais, par od puis-je plus dignement 
temoigner mon refpect, ma reconnoifiance et mon dévouement, gue 
par ma fidélité Ane dire & votre majefieé que ce qui me paroit étre 
vrai? Vous dire autre chofe que la verité, fire, feroit de ma part 
une trahifon! vous la diffimuler par crainte, ce feroit une offenfe! 
la taire dans les occafions ov elle peut intérefler votre majefié, ce 
jeroit une infidélité,! Et quelle autre marque de refpect peut étre 
digne de votre majefté, et partir d'une ame honnéte, que celle 
que eft d’accord en tout avec la vérite ? Je me regarderois comme 
ne méritant plus de vivre, fij’avois d'autres principes que ceux-la! 
Et ce n’eft qu’en les fuivant toujours, que je penfe pouvoir juftifier 
de ma part, les bontés dont votre majefté m’a tant honoré! II eft 
bien certain qu’en penfant de la forte, je n’ai jamais pu me permettre 
de Jui propofer avec légéreté, ce que j’ofois lui dire: je n’ai rien 
avauce dans ces circonfiances, que je n’y aie mirement réfléchi: je 
n’ai rien affirmé que je n’aie eu les plus grandes autorités en faveur 
de monopinion. Aujourd’hui, fire, j’ai confidéré que ce difcours 
¢toit deftiné & la plus grande publicité ; et je n’ai parlé que d’aprés 
les auteurs les plus reipeétés : je puis confirmer tout ce que j’ai dit, 
par les décifions de tous ceux qui ont ecrit fur la langue francuife: 
jene fuis que leur organe; et je fens en mon ame, qu’en ce moment, 
je donne & votre majefié, par ma perf¢v¢rance méme, une preuve 
bien fire de tout mon refpect et de mon véritable dévouement pour 
fa perfonne facrée.’ 

“ Les deux ou trois minutes que je mis a lui dire ce qui précéde, 
lui donnérent le temps de fe calmer: [1 m’¢couta comme il favoit 
écouter quand il le vouloit, ¢’efi-a-dire, avec une extréme atten- 
tion, et fans me quitter des yeux. Lorfque je fus arrivé & mes der- 
nitres phrafes, fa main alla reprendre fa plume, comme machinale- 
ment, et fans aucun autre dérangement dans fon attitude; de forte 
qu’a Vinftant ob je ceilai de parler, il me dit d'un air tout-a-fait 
remis et pofé: ‘ Eh bien, comment voulez-vous que cette phrafe 
foit rédigée?”? Je la lui didtai telle que je Yavois propofée dans mes 
remarques, et il l’écrivitfans aucune repugnance.” (p. 100—100.) 


Here was a victory more glorious than Frederic ever attain- 

ed over his enemies—a victory over himfelf ! 
M. Thiebault was a long time in doubt whether Frederic 
polleffed fenfibility of fowl; but aa interview, which he had 
FF4 with 
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with him after the death of his young nephew, Prince Henry, 

in which, after fruitlefs attempts to fupprets it, the king dif. 
played the moft poignant griet, put an end to his doubts, — 
Cold and fceptical as he was in his general chara¢ter, he yet 
poffefled in a very eminent degree the affections of the heart. 
For his brothers and fifters he, on all occafions, manifefted the 
greateft affection; for the memory of his mother he never 
failed to difcover a reverence the moft tender and filial; and 
of his father, who had always treated him with an unrelent- 
ing feverity, he never {poke but in terms of refpeét. The 
caufe of his father’s difli es to him was, that in his youth Fre- 

deric manifefied no predileétion for the military art, but was 
paffionately devoted to literary purfuits and the ftudy of the 
fine arts. In mufic he took great delight, and he uted to 
accompany on his flute a young weman of Potzdam, who, 
unfortunately for herfelf, had learnt to play on the harpti- 
chord. This coming to the ears of William |. he caufed this 
unfortunate girl to be arrefted, and had her publicly whipped 
through the fireets of Potzda 1m, deeming that this difgrace 
would. prevent any farther intercourfe between his fon and 
her, which he groundleisly feared might end in a ferious at- 
tachment. When Frederic came to the throne he fettled a 
penfion of one hundred and fifty rixdollars on this unfortu- 
nate girl, who had married a carrier of Berlin. 

Still more atrocious was the conduct of William towards his 
fon on account of his attachment to an Englifh princeis, 
Anne, the fame who afterwards efpoufed the Stadtholder, and 
became the mother of the lalt Stadtholder of Holland — 
This attachment was at firft fanctioned by William, but ani 
wards, actuated by fome ci ooked motives of policy, he thoug! 
proper to forbid it. Frederic had only feen the princefs ite, 
but this interview, followed by a correfpondence in’ which 
he found inexpreilible charms, had produced on his fide an 
attachment too ferious to yield to the commands even of a 
father. His mother and his fifters were the confidantes of 
his paflion, which went to fuch lengths that he formed the 
project of efcaping from Berlin, of flying to his miftrefs in 
London, and of not returning to Praflia till the forgivenefs, or 
death ot his father. This project, which was confided to two 
young men, Keith and the Baron de Catt, was difcovered by 
William at the moment of its execution. The young prince 
was arrefted after he had attually left his father’s palace : 
Keith had the good fortune to effect his clone into Portugal; 
but the Baron, like the prince, was made a prifoner. W iliiam 
formed the horrid refolution of caufing his fon to expire 
on the feaffold. He had him tsied by a Court Martial, a 
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{iting of a certain number of generals, who fortunately chofe 
for their prefident the prince of Anhalt-Deflau. Previoufly 
to taking the opinions of the court, this formidable prefident 
declared that upon his honour and confcience the accufed 
perfon did not deferve death, and that no one among them 
had aright to condemn him: then drawing his great fabre, 
lie wore that he would cut off the ears of any one who fhould 
exprefs an opinion different from his, The prince was una- 

ufly acquitted. William, rendered furious by this deci- 
fion, gave orders for another court-martial to be formed, and 
Frederic would infallibly have perifhed had not the Auftrian 
ambaflador interfered by a declaration that the heir of the 
Prallian monarchy was under the fafeguard of the Germanic 
coutiitulion. The furious monarch was compelled to yield, 
but revenged himfelf by the infliction of a punifhment more 
cruel than death itfelf. He ordered his fon to be ignomini- 
oully ftripped of his uniform, and then fent clofe prifoner to 
Cuttrin, in Pomerania, whither the unfortunate de Catt was 
likewife marched, with his. hands tied behind his back. He 
had previoufly been degraded from his military rank, and con- 
demned to be beheaded im the prefence of the prince for whofe 
caute he fuffered. A fcafiold was raifed in front of the for- 
tres where the prince was confined, on a Jevel with and 
cloie to the window of his apartment. By main force the 
prince was compelled to ftand at this window, in order that he 
aight be made to partake, in fome meature, of the punifhment 
of his iriend. When De Catt afcended the fcafiold, Frederic, 
ina tranfport of grief and horror, uttered a penetrating cry— 
my friend! my friend! and fell fenfelefs on the floor of his 
chamber. They with difficulty reftored him to life, and long 
iter he continued to experience the moft bitter anguith for 

‘ tragical fate of his friend. 

Ve are forry to add, that connected with his imprifonment 
uftrin is an anecdote, which reflects no credit on his cha- 
racter. His imprifonment, at firlt fevere, became by degrees 
milder, and he had a frequent intercourfe with the family of 
\\réch,.who inhabited a neighbouring manfion. The young 
ladies of this family had confiderable mufical talents, and every 
evening Frederic had the pleafure of affifting at their concerts. 


_“ Cette méme maifon le fournit de livres, de bougies, et méme 
d'argent; car quoique la famille fat nombreufe, et que l’éducation 
de tant d’enfans dat cofiter beaucoup, on fut néanmoins fe géner 
assez pour que ce prince y trouvat ce qu'il defiroit, fans qu'il pit 
te douter du moindre embarras. Les préts fuccefiifs qu’on lui fit, 
moutoient & ’époque de fon rappel, 4 plus de fix mille reifdallers, 
que l'on m’a affure n’avoir jamais été rembourfés, 

“ Mais 
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“ Mais quand méme Frédéric auroit payé cette dette, i] feroit 
encore vrai de dire que les Wréch n’ont pas eu & fe louer des fer. 

. . . £nt 4 
vices gu’ils lui ont rendus: en effet, leur famille a été publique. 
ment connue comme étant du nombre de celles qui durant tout 
fon régne, ont paru étre dans une forte de difgrace : jamais ils ne 
les a accueillis: il ne leur a accordé aucune faveur, non plus 
qu’aux parens de l’aimable et malheureux de Catt.” (p. 187, 188.) 


We cannot admit of M. Thicbault’s apology for this black 
ingratitude,—that Frederic bemg king ought to act like a 
king, and punifh thofe who-had aéted contrary to his father's 
will to ferve him. This is making a king an artificial being 
beyond all! bounds of reafon. . 

The termination of Frederic’s imprifonment was very fud- 
den, and was principally owing to the interceilion of his fifter, 
the duchefs of Brunfwick, who paid a vifit to her father after 
her brother had been confined rather more than a year— 
William, without appearing to conient, fent privately for his 
fon, and placed him in his great coat behind his mother's 
chair, who was playing at cards. It was a touching {cene 
when the queen turned her head and beheld her fon. He 
was, however, compelled to yield to his father’s will, and 
obliged to marry a daughter of the Brunfwick family ; but his 
conftancy to his firft love was unfhaken, and nothing could 

revail on him to confummate his marriage. ‘This continence 
os been imputed to a very unworthy motive ; but, in our 
opinion, M. Thiebault has vindicated the memory of Frederic 
from this unmerited reproach. Efe made ftill farther progrefs 
in the good graces of William, by being found by him at 
Rheintberg, on afudden vifit, exercifing his regiment: itis 
iaid that though the father fuppofed he had furprifed his fon, 
the latter had a fecret notice of the vifit, and took his meafures 
accordingly. 

After Frederic had afcended the throne he travelled incog- 
nito into other countries, and many entertaining anecdotes 
of his adventures are prefented to us in the prefent work. He 
even went as far as Strafburgh in his way to Paris, but being 
difcovered there, he made a precipitate retreat. 


“ Lorfqu’il couroit ainfi fur la rive droite du Rhin, pour re- 
gagner fes Etats, i] apergut @ une bonne diftance, une chaile ouverte 
qui venoit a lui; et & Paide de fa lunette, il y reconnut un abve 
frangais, homme d’efprit, avec lequel il avoit fouvent caufé a Berlin, 
et qu'il y avoit laiffé en partant. Frédéric s’étoit fouvent amu 
a vouloir engager cet abbé 4 fe faire recevoir franc-magon, Uo 
quement parce qu’il lui parofioit plaifant d’amener un bon prete 
catholique & braver une excommunication du pape: l’abbé, qu! 
peut ¢tre l’avoit deviné, avoit fu sen défendre avec autant de tel 
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meté que d’adrefle. La méme lunette qui fur les bords du Rhin, 
apprit au roi que c’etoit lui qui étoit dans la chaife de pofte, in- 
diqua également qu il étoit profondement endormi ; fur quoi le 
premier fit & Vinftant arreter fa voiture, en defcendit un bon pif- 
tolet 2 la main; et cria au dernier, quand celui-ci fut prés de lui: 
Fais-toi franc-magon, ou meurs. On peut juger de la furprife de 
ce prétre, qui bien affuré que le roi de Prutie Ctoit en Weftphalie, 
le trouve en fe réveillant en furfaut, aux portes de Strafbourg! 
Ne fachant fi c’étoit une illufion, ou une vifion du diable, efirayé 
et troublé, fon premier mouvement fut de répondre: AA, sire! 
tout ce qwil vous plaira ; mais ne me tuez pas ! Le roi fe moqua de 
fa peur, le jugea trop poltron pour mériter jamais le titre de frere, 
et lui dit adieu aprés l’avoir bien plaifanté.” (p. 213, 214.) 


During the war of feven years he made another journey 
incognito, and had the extreme imprudence to put himfelf in 
the power of Count Hoditz, a fubject of the Emprefs Queen. 
The very fingular adventures and eccentric character of this 
Count are infinitely too long for infertion in our work, but 
will afford great amufement to the reader, being a romance of 
real life, fully equal to the moft-highly coloured pictures of 
fancy. It was in his retreat from the fiege of Olmutz, when 
he was prefied on all fides by enemies, and when the deten- 
tion of his perfon would have changed once more his kingdom 
into an electorate, that he was guilty of this aftonifhing impru- 
dence. Count Hoditz difeovered him through his difguife, 
but deeming hofpitality a greater virtue than loyalty, fuffered 
him to go away unmolefted. 

A Pruffian huffar had been rewarded by being raifed to the 
poft of one of the king’s valets de chambre, and on account of 
a tiriking inftance of filiat attachment which he had difplayed, 
had been loaded with marks of the royal favour. 


x 


“ Frédéric ne tarda pas long-temps 4 ¢étre lui-méme juftement 
recompenfé des bontés qu’il avoit pour ce brave domeftique. At- 
taque d'un accés de goutte trés-violent, il fit appeler fon médecin, 
qui lui trouva une fiévre trés-ardente, une grande iéchereffe, fans 
aucune difpofition & tranfpirer. Le médecin jugea qu’il étoit ur- 
gent de provoquer la tranfpiration, et voulut ordonner quelque 
reméde propre 4 produire cet effet; mais Frédéric avoit, dirai-je la 
foibleffe ou la manie de tant de grands capitaines, qui, comme 
Mithridate, s'imaginant ¢tre de fort habiles gens en médecine; il 
voulut favoir ce qu’on alloit lui ordonner, et il rejeta tout ce que 
le médecin put lui propofer, et méme il finit par le renvoyer, en 
lui difant qu'il n’étoit qu’un 4ne. Le médecin arrivé & ’anticham- 
bre, déclara aux valets-de-pied que le roi étoit trés-mal; qu’il étoit 
tres-important de le faire tranfpirer; mais que ce monarque ne 
vouloit aucun des remédes qui conviennent dans cet état; que 
ume il Vavoit maltraité de paroles ; que lui médecin, ne fongeant 
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qu’a remplir fon devoir, et qu’a chercher les moyens de conferver 
les jours d’un fi grand roi, alloit écrire et leur laiffer ’ordonnance 
néceffaire ; que ce feroit enfuite & eux 4 faire preparer la potion 
qu'il indiqueroit, et & obtenir du roi qu’il la prit; qu’ils devoient 
ttre bien affurés que jamais ils n’avoient eu de devoir plus facré 4 
remplir, et qu'il y alloit de la vie de leur maitre; et qu’enfin, apres 
avoir fait avaler la potion, il falloit 4 tout prix empécher le ma- 
lade de fe découvrir, et le bien envelopper de couvertures, jufqu’d 
ce qu'il ett bien fu¢. Les domettiques délibérant entr’eux, jugérent 
que le jeune huflard étoit celui qui pourroit plus facilement flécher 
leur maitre. Ii fut donc chargé de veiller le roi la nuit fuivante; 
commifiion qwil accepta, non fans crainte, mais fans répugnance et 
méme avec dévotiment, vu le puiffant intérét qui les animoit tous, 
La potion fut apportée vers les dix heures du foir; le jeune homme 
entra dans la chambre a coucher du roi, la tenant 4 la maine 
* Qu’avez-vous la? lui dit le roi.—Sire, c’eft une potion qui, felon 
le médecin, eft néceflaire pour vous guérir—Je n’en veux point, 
jetez-la au feu.— Mais, fire, fi elle eft néceffaire ?—Je n’en veux 
point.—Sire, le médecin nous a ordonné de vous la préfenter.—Le 
médecin eft un 4ne; je n’en veux point.—Helas! fire, il nous a 
déclaré qu'il eft néceffaire que ~vous la preniez.—C’eft un Ane ; je 
ne la prendrai point.—I] nous a dit que fans cela vous n’auriez 
point la tranfpiration qu’il faut pour vous guérir.—I] ne fait ce qu'il 
dit; jetez cela au feu, et laifiez-moi tranquille.—Si pourtant note 
devoir eft de fupplier votre majefié de la prendre ?—-Mon enfant, 
vous me fatiguez inutilement: retirez-vous, et laifiez-moi tran- 
quille-—Ah! comment donc faire, s'il eft important que vouz pre- 
niez ce reméde? Celui qui l’a ordonné, n’eft-il pas médecin, et 
attaché & votre majeft¢ ?—-Vous m’ennuyez, allez-vous-en.—Sire, 
al a dit qu'il y alloit de votre confervation.—C’est un ane; je vous 
ordonne de vous retirer et de me laifler tranquille.—Et notre devoir 
ne nous oblige-t-il pas de fupplier votre majetié de prendre un re- 
mde qui peut la guérir? Le roi fe mit enfin en colére; il jure, 
ordonna, envoya au diable, et menaga. Le jeune homme, de fon 
coté, ayant toujours la potion 4 la main, pria, follicita, conjura, fe 
mit & genoux, pleura 4 chaudes larmes, déclara fe foumettre a tout, 
pourvu guil pit contribucr a fauver fa majefté, et fut enfin ine- 
branlable. Cette lutte dura jufqu’aprés minuit, que le roi fatigue 
et comme épuifé, fe détermina 4 prendre la potion pour fe débar- 
rafier de tant d’importunités, et avoir quelque repos, Mais quel- 
que temps apres, il furvint un nouveau combat entre le maitre 
et le ferviteur. Le reméde agit, et excita dans tout le corps du 
monargue, une chaleur brilante et difficile & fupporter; le roi 
voulut fe découvrir, et le valet-de pied ne le voulut pas. Si celui- 
ja rejetoit une couverture, celui-ci fe hatoit de la replacer; fi le 
premier vouloit feulement fortir un bras de dedans fon lit, le fecond 
s’empreficit de l’envelopper le mieux qu’il pouvoit, toujours priaut, 
conjurant, demandant pardon, et en fe cramponant en quelque 
forie fur le litdu malade, qui fe fachoit, juroit, et menagoit en 
vain. Ce nouveau combat dura jufque vers trois & quatre heures 
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du matin, od enfin la tranfpiration s’établit. Alors le roi moins 
tourmenté redevint plus calme, et fentit que le médecin et le fer- 
viteur avoient eu raifon. Aufli dit-il en ce moment a ce dernier: 
“ Mon enfant, je n’ai plus befoin de vous. La tranfpiration eft 
yenue, je ne fens plus cette chaleur violente qui m’agitoit; je vous 
promets que je ne me découvrirai plus; foyez-en far, et allez pren- 
dre du repos, car vous devez étre bien fatigué.” Le domeftique fit 
femblant d’obéir, et fe retira dans un coin, d’od, fans étre apergu, 
il continua de furveiller fon maitre, jufqu’a ce que celui-ci fe tat 
endormi. Quand le jour fut venu, le roi fe trouva beaucoup 
mieux; il fe leva, et fit entrer fon jeune gardien, auquel il dit: 
“ Mon enfant, vous étes un brave gargon: vous faites bien votre 
deveir, et je fuis fort content de yous; vous m’avez fervi cette 
nuit avec beaucoup de zéle. Tenez, voila cinquante ducats, que 
je vous donne pour les envoyer & vos parens.” (p. 296—300.) 


Notwithftanding his numerous other occupations, Frederic 
purfued his ftudies with unabated ardour. But what cannot 
aman find time to do who rifes regularly at four o’clock in 
the morning. This practice he adopted when he came to the 
throne. The firft morning or two it was in vain that his fer- 
vants called him at four o'clock, for hé was naturally a great 
fleeper: when they awakened him, he begged their permittion 
to let him fleep a little longer, and afterwards feolded them 
for their indulgence. He at length had recourfe to an effica- 
cious remedy : he commanded one of his fervants, under pain 
of being made a foldier for life, to come to him every morn- 
ing at four o’clock and to apply a wet napkin to his face. This 
good habit was rigidly adhered to till he was upwards of fixty 
years old. The following is the method he obferved in his read- 
ing: he divided the books he meant to read into two claffes ; 
the firft was compofed of thofe books which he meant to read 
over and over again, and to make himfelf perfectly mafter of : 
the fecond contained fuch as he meant only to perufe in a 
curfory manner. Of both claffes he had no lefs than five 
different collections, all of the fame books, namely, one at 
Potzdam, another at Sansfouci, at Berlin, at Charlottenburgh, 
and at Breflaw; fo that, however he changed his refidence, 
his courfe of reading was not interrupted. It was certainly 
well worthy of royal munificence to purchafe five copies of 
every work, but a private individual may obtain the fame end 
—uninterrupted reading—in amuch cheaper way, by merely 
carrying a few books about with him. The books which Frederi¢ 
delighted to ftudy were the following: Homer, Plato, Demof- 
thenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, 
\ irgil, Horace, Cicero, Salluit, Cefar, Livy, Tacitus, the 
philofophical works of Seneca, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
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Boffuet, Flechier, Telemachus, D’Agueffeau, Montefquieu, 
Bayle, Henault, Pfeifel, and many parts of Voltaire. The 
wneient authors he knew only through the medium of 
French tranflations, but he had the vanity of wifhing to be 
thought converfant in the ancient languages; for, in a vifit 
to Ernetti at Leipfic, the converfation turned wholly on them, 
and, at taking leave, he exclaimed, “ Felix qui potuit rerum 
cognofcere caufas!” —“ Ah, my God!” exclaimed the good 
old man, “ how much more I fhould have been at my eafe 
had I known he could talk Latin!” But Fredcric only ven- 
tured to quote thefe words, a la mode de Parthes, when he was 
retreating. 

M. Thiebault quitted Berlin about two years before the death 
of the king, but he gives his readers fome anecdotes, which 
he fays are authentic, of the decay and death of this great 
man. When the king perceived that nature was finking, 
he ufed every means to conceal the decay from thofe who 
furrounded him. It is aflerted that when he had to appear in 
public and found himtelf look pale, he never failed to ufe 
rouge, and that when he felt his {pirits fail, he had recourfe 
to ftimulant and reftorative lozenges. His fcepticifm on the 
fubject of religion appears to have remained unfhaken by the 
approaches of death. ‘To the very laft he was his own minifter; 
and, a very few minutes before his death, he attempted to 
fign a leiter to the French ambaflador, but his fight and his 
hand failed him, and his. fignature was only a blot of ink. 
M. Hertzberg, his old and faithful fervant, paffed the 
night by his bed-fide and received his laft breath. The new 
king, Frederic William, came into the room about three in 
the morning and found M. Hertzberg diffolved in tears. 
Touched at the {pettacle, he took off the emblem of the order 
of the Black Eagle, which he wore round his neck, and on 
the fpot invefted Hertzberg with it. 

The firft voluine of M. Thiebault’s work ends with an eulogy 
on Frederic. In our fubfequent numbers we fhall refume this 
highly interefting publication. 








ArT. LIV. Sketches on the intrinfic Strength, Military and Naxal 
Force of France and Rufia; with Remarks on their prefent Con- 
nection, political Influence, and future Projects. In two Parts. 
Part 1. Hague 1803. London, fold by J. Budd, Crown and 
Mitre, Pall Mall. 19s. 


HE political writers of former times feem to have con- 
fined their enquiries to the difcuflion of paft events, oF 
abftract 
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abfiract queftions, and the formation of general maxims: 
while fome few, among whom may be enumerated the illuf- 
trious names of Plato, Harrington, and More, have exercifed 
their ingenuity, in what may not improperly be called the 
poetry of polities; in devifing inftitutions of imaginary em- 
pires, and {chemes, which could never be carried into execu- 
tion, except the paflions, the propenfities, and the genius of 
mankind were to undergo a complete alteration. But the 
ipirit of diplomatic intrigue, which is now converted into a 
regular mode of peaceable hoftility*; and the experience 
which the accumulating mafs of hiftorical details afford, have 
caufed this department of knowledge to aflume a wider range. 
The convulfions which Europe has lately undergone, have 
opened an ample field for political conjecture ; and accord- 
ingly the prefent age has been fertile in the fpeculations of 
writers, Who expatiate in the boundlefs regions of futurity, and 
attempt to foretel the revolutions and changes which the va- 
rious nations of the earth will fuffer or effect. Among thefe 
mutt be ranked the prefent publication, which in the intereft 
and importancé of its fubjeét, in acutenefs of remark, and 
energy of di¢tion, has perhaps been equalled by few that have 
come under examination during the courfe of our critical 
labours. [t appears however in rather a queftionable fhape, 
fince no mention is made either of the name, fituation, or 
country of the author, or of the fources whence he draws his 
infurmation; though he infifts ftrongly on their authenticity. 
rom fome inftances of Trans-Atlantic phrafeology, it feems 
probable that he isan American +: a conjecture which is ren- 
dered {till more probable by the motto affixed to the title 
page, “ Mihi Galba, Otho, Vitellius, nec beneficio, nec in- 
juria cogniti.” This declaration of impartiality we are by no 
means difpoted to doubt, fince we find the meafures not only 
ot the Englifh, French, and Ruflian governments, but of almott 
every other, arraigned with equal impartiality, 

“ Upon the manufactures of France (fays he) we have faid but 
little. The multiplicity of negative laws and reftrictions, with 
which ignorance and venality load all forts of competition in uni- 
verlal induftry, prevent a reciprocity of trade, and render it im- 
polhble to form a calculation upon the progre{s or benefits of any 
uranch of manufaéture, trade, or commerce. The natural advan- 
tages and political fuperiority of the French Nation. might foon 





* © Pacis nomine bellum involutum.” Cic. 

+ Ithas been attributed, in our opinion with fome degree of 
probability, to Mr. Cobbett; but a gentleman of the name of Ir- 
vn, refident at Berlin, has alfo been mentioned as the author. 
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render that country: the Werkthop and emporium: of the world, 
But to: a upon advantages that naiure has pointed out, feems beneath 
the dignity of modern ‘goterdments: perhaps beyond the economical 
knowledge of Bonaparte! Modern legiflatures have calico-printers, 
Jugar-planters, and-carn-factors for. their oracles on national eco- 
ngmy. YF or-the privilege of enhancing the; price of the conveni- 
encies and neceflaries of life to the -cgmmunity, chele give douceurs; 
pay cufiont and excife ; and the, treaiury: is the key-fione of ail 
cabinets. The common intercft of feciety is yot the concern oj 
common minifters. In mott countries the duration of the flate feems 
to be but a fecondary confideration with its rulers.” 


The turn of the emperor of Ruffia comes next, and wiih 
him that illutirious culinary philofopher Cougt Ramford, who 
has at leaft the cenfolation of -being abafed. in,good con- 


. 


** The militart ‘power of-France (fays'be) is rapidly rififig to 
command the world ;‘anedas if Bonaparté Guided thé meafures' of 
all lis powerful neighbours, bis only formidable rivakAtexander I. 
feems principally occupied in building kitchens @ /e Baron Voghi, 
and. teaching cooks to.meke Rumford-broth.. It is truly lamentable 
ta fee well-meaning fovereigns planting in every corner of their 
demimions the petiiferous inftitutions of thofe errant-quacks; that 
is, feminaries of idlenefs, indigence, and vice.” 


- The treaty of Amiens is complimented with the appellation 
of the treafonable truce ; and our quarrel with the Norther 
states is reprobated ; 


“ Firft, becaufe the obje@ of that war was not worth to Great 
Britain the /itt/e finger of a Britifh faijor ; fecondly, becaufe it proved 
to the world an obitinate adherence to the moft defpicable prineiple 
in politics that ever was countenanced by the government otf 4 
great nation; viz. that of avenging upon weaker neighbour 
wrongs received from powerful enemies! That Denmark and 
Sweden were accomplices with Ruflia, was to thofe, who were ac- 
quainted with the circumftances, a futile, abfurd pretext; and 
thirdly, becaufe that war, without producing any fort of benefit to 
Great-Britain, organized and cemented an univerfal combinatico 
of hoftile enmity againfi the Britilh Empire.” 


-To:thefe opinions we:can by no means accede... Was it 0! 
no importance to. Britain to refift the injurious abolition ¢ 
what-had..ever been confidercd a part of the maritime law ot 
nations ?'ahd to prevent our enemies deriving from neutral 
powers-a fecure and confiant fupply of arms, ammunitios, 
and fiores? That Denmark and Sweden had co-operated with 
Ruffia is a faét which cannot be denied; and if their national 
iniferiority were allowed to be a fufficient excufe; the general 
confequences would be, that we muft faffer without refent- 
ment 
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ment every infult and every injury with which a powerful 
nation may inftigaté their fubordinate allies to harafs us. 
Nor {hall we apprehend that it has produced an univerfal com- 
bination of hoftile enmity againft Great Bntain when we 
contider the good underftanding fhe at prefent maintains 
with the Northern Powers. But it is time we leave the con- 
fideration of thefe opinions, which are only mentioned inci- 
dentally in the preface; and haften to the confideration of the 
body of the work. 

li is affumed by our author as a fundamental principle in 
politics that the ftabihty of a nation muft depend on the 
tivength and management of its natutal refources. The power 
and revenue derived from manufactures and colonies are 
wholly excluded from confideration; and every tax levied 
upon thefe, and on the whims and eaprices of the rich, is cen- 
lured as arbitrary, nugatory, and abfurd. From a calculation 
or the revenues of the government and elergy of France, 
under the old regime, and the feudal and honorary dues paid 
to the nobility, which are ftated to amount to upwards of 
twenty millions fterling, he deduces that on account of the 
alterations caufed by the revolution, and the acquifitions 
of conquered countries, the produce will be inereafed one 
third ; but as the prefent taxes upon the rental and produce 
oi the foil are only five-fevenths of what they were under the 
monarchy, the territorial revenue of the republic, at the end 
of fen years peace, is eftimated at twenty-two millions: to 
which eight millions is added as an excife or duty on the 
conlumption of thofe, who are unconnecied with agricultural 
purfuits, but fubfift by manufactures and trade created by the 
produce of the foil. The excife duties under the old govern- 
iment are eftimated at fix millions, and the falaries paid te 
490,000 men employed in colleéting thefe, and the nnpofts on 
land; the bribes and douceurs received by thofe employed to hunt 
after fmugglers; the anticipations, difcount and gratuities to the 
financiers, fpies, and informers, together with the lofs fuf- 
tained by the country in their being withdrawn from ufeful 
induitry, are computed to. amount to the almoft incredible 
fum of twenty millions: of which four-fifths is fuppofed to 
ful on the cultivators and confumers of the produce of agri- 
culture. This, together with the produce of the land and 
excile, amounted to forty-two millions, “ fo that the rental 
and the produce of the territory of old France were charged 
with two-fifths more annually than thirty millions would be 
upon the prefent extent and population of the republic.” To 
admit the accuracy of this calculation it is neceflary to fup- 
pote ‘fince no dedu@ion is allowed for it)"that the taxes are 
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now colleéted without any expence; and that the officers of 
revenue are become impregnable to the offers of bribes and 
douceurs ; that fmugglers no longer exift ; and that financiers, 
{pies, and informers are no longer neceilary ; a change more 
extraordinary than any other which the revolution has ef. 
fected ! 

The manufactures of France are reprefented as in a more 
flourifhing condition than thofe of any other country in 
Europe, except Great Britain ; where 

“ The immenfe mafs of public and private paper in circulation, 
the amount and manner of levying the public impofts, with the 
unpardonable neglect of agriculture and of the fitheries, have raifed 
the price of labour to fuch a rate, that, notwithftanding the fupe- 
riority of Britith mechanifm, if efficacious meafures are not taken 
to fecure the neceffaries of life at a fair price, her exportation mut 
fooner or later be confined to fuch articles as caiunot be made 
elfewhere.” 

Our artifis, he thinks, in fpite of penal laws, will be in- 
duced by the cheapnefs of neceffaries to emigrate to the 
continent, and “ calculating men will prefer the fecurity 
of a bankrupt fet free, to that of a great dealer involved 
in debt.” The juftice of a great part of this accufation 
muft be allowed, however reluctantly. The neglect of 
our fifheries, and the reftri¢tions which bar their advance- 
ment, produce more ferious evils than is generally ima 
gined. The falt duties in the weftern maritime counties 
and ifles of Scotland, which on an average of ten years 
amount only to172]. 6s. per annum, have occafioned an almoft 
total annihilation of the herring fifheries, the moft deplorabie 
wretchednefs and poverty of the inhabitants, and a very con- 
fiderable annual emigration to America*. But with regard 
to our agriculture, the numerous focieties for its encourage- 
ment and improvement, and the vigorous exertions of indi- 
viduals of rank and fortune, whether their meafures be ex- 
pedient or not, muft furely exempt this country from the 
charge of unpardonable neglect. 

The filheries of France are ftated as capable of maintaining 
and employing 45,000 feamen, and her colonial, Europeai, 
and coatting trade, 75,000 more ; fo that in the courfe of a few 
years peace the republic will poflefs within herfelf upwards 
of 120,000 : to thefe 50,000 may be added as vaffal auxiliaries 
in Hoiland, Spain, and [taly. From thefe calculations he 
concludes, that “ fuch a permanent revenue, with her domi- 


* See a Letter to the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, by+. 
Frafer, Efq. 8vo. 1803. 
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niou at home, and poffefiions abroad, will enable the republic 
to maiutain a military, and raife a naval force, far fuperior to 
any power that ever appeared in Europe.” 

‘The military firength of France is next difcuffed, and here 
our author takes an opportunity of pafling fome fevere, though 
‘uit ftrictures on that inferiority in the arts of diplomacy, which 
‘has characterized for a century patt the meafures of this 
country. This perhaps more than any other caufe has con- 
tributed to raife France to that elevated rank fhe now holds in 
the feale of nations. The treaty of Amiens was not the firft, 
in which the poffeffions that bad taken years of immente ex- 
penditure of blood and treafure to acquire, were in a moment 
ielinquifhed for ever by the pen of an ambaflador. 


“ The peace of Nimeguen ntade the dominions of Louis XIV. the 
mol compact and popelous kingdom in Europe: that of Utrecht 
extended them to Spain and the Indies; and a natural confes 
guence was. the confolidation of the military preponderance of 
that monarchy. ‘The prefent fituation of Holland, Germany, and 
Italy was then forefeen; and the ruin of Great Britain itfelf was 
predi@ed. 

“ At Nimeguen Sir William Temple declared it to be his dpi- 
nion, ‘ that whoever advifed the States General to mzke peace 
with France, in her then formidable pofture, was a traitor to all 
the fovereigns of Europe.” The Elector of Brandenburgh was of 
the fame opinion; and wrote to the Prince of Orange, * If Hol- 
land will not come heartily forward, it is our duty to exterminate 
thote Dutchmen, and to eftablifh in their ftead a more effectual 
varrier to the conquering fyftem of France.” During the negotia- 
tions at Utrecht, the Emperor told Lord Peterborough, that the 
Queen, by her fecret preliminaries with Louis, had ceded Europe 
aud the Indies to France; aud the Electoral Prince of Bruniwick, 
afterwards George I. in bis memorials, endeavoured to convince 
the Britith miniftry, that by giving up the Spanith monarchy to 
the houfe of Bourbon, they furrendered the Briuith kingdoin as a 
proviuce to the fame power. The fame priace obierved to Raby, 
afterwards Strafford ; ‘ Your mifirefs bas figned ihe death warrant 
of Kurope, and of Old England; and you, Sir, are charged to 
prepare the halters.’ In fhort the peace of Nimeguen was the 
preliminary to the fubjection of Europe, and that of Utrecht was 
the definitive treaty: the one put France in an offentive pofition, 
the other deftroyed the defenfive means of all her neighbours. 

“ When Louis XIV. began his military career Holland and 
Auftria were able to defeat all his projects. At that time, the Dutch 
poiieffed a national character, wealth, and a powerful uavy: by the 
geograplHical pofition of their country they were the natural allies 
of Great Britain ; and it was the duty of the Britith government to 
have enabled them to extend their territory and maintain their 
Murine. But when Lord Chancellor Shafteibury, in the Houle of 
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Lords, cried out in the vehemence of his patriotic! ignorance ; 
“ Delenda ef Carthago” (meaning Holland), his Lordthip’s noble 
zeal feized his peers, and the Britifh navy was fent out to butter 
down one of the effential outworks of the Britifh empire! Ina al! 
probability the great flate-herald in his calculation had not ob- 
ferved on whom the wrecks of his Batavian Carthage was mof 
likely to fall. 

“ The peace of Utrecht was conduéted in a manner fo difgrace- 
ful to the Britifh name, and concluded fo much to the prejudice 
of Europe im general, and to the detriment of Great Britain in 
particular, that every honeft man muft with the whole tranfaéion 
érafed from the annals of hiftory.” 

From thefe opinions few, we believe, who have accurately 
confidered the fubject, will he inclined to diffent. The reduc- 
tion of the power of Great Britain has been the favourite 

roject of the French government for upwards of a century, 

he revolution has ouly furnifhed it with more efficacious 
means of accomplifhing thofe fchemes. It has infufed into 
the national chara¢ter a ferocity hitherto unexampled: it has 
brought into aétion, and placed at the head of affairs, charac- 
ters of fuperior talents to any that would ever have appeared 
under the old courfe of things. When internal tranquillity 
prevails, men of inferior abilities will frequently advance 
themfelves into ftations- of importance by favour or intrigue: 
but in times of turbulence and diforder men of enterprize and 
activity alone will rife into notice and exert the fame energy 
in the execution of their offices, which they manifefted in ac- 
quiringthem. The {ceptre will be wielded by one whofe claim 
is founded, not on hereditary fucceflion, but on the boldnefs 
of his attempts and the vigour of his actions ; not by the feeble 
hand of a Henry IIL. or a Louis XV. but by one who may 
unite the military fkill and courage of Henry LV. with the 
deep defigns and crafty ambition of Louis XIV. and: “ the 
court will no longer be a college of crapulous effeminacy and 
frivolity.” ‘ 

“ For thefe hundred years paft the leading principle in the 
politics of France has been the reduction of the power and poli- 
tical influence of Great Britain. We have already obferved, that 
for ninety years of that period, the French government was fo re- 
Jaxed that the Britifh empire might have acquired and confoli- 
dated a decided fuperiority: but fortunately for her enemies, the 
forefight of our ftatefmen kept fteadily in the rear of their ivdil- 
ference and imbecillity. In as far as relates to us, there can be no 
rational doubt but the confulate acts upon the fame principle that 
guided the monarchy; with this difference, the confular college 
acts with vigour. The prefent government commands means !i! 
fuperior to thofe poflefled by any of their predecetiors, and — 
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parte has perfonal as well as public motives for turning thofe 
means and all his influence againft the now only.remaining rival of 
the republic. 

« To point out the meafures by which the rulers of France in-. 
tend to reduce the Britith government to inaction, is here unnecef- 
fary; they are already plainly exhibited to the world. When the 
reit of Europe was beaten off the field, Bonaparte faw that to fight 
with Great Britain alone was an unprofitable trade; the archives 
of Verfailles furnished him with feveral ftriking examples ; but in 
that fame library the General learned that in a. campaign of di- 
plomatic negotiations victory was certain; this was tried, and the 
confulate make it no fecret that the fuccefs far exceeded their moft 
fanguine expectations, 

“ By the late peace, France is enabled to form a complete cir- 
cumvallation of naval pofis around the gulph of Mexico. The 
Cape, the Ife of France, Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, are 
flankers upon the maritime communication between Europe, Afia, 
and the Pacific Ocean; the republic commands at thofe ftations ; 
and the coafts of Europe and Africa from the Ems to Senegal are 
under herdominion. Thus fituate, it is the opinion of fome fea- 
faring men, that 200 flout well equipt French frigates, properly 
dittributed in and out of Europe, might oblige Great Britain to 
carry her maritime trade in line of battle fhips.” 


To effect this, even were France able to build and equip 
fuch a naval force, one thing more would in our opinion be 
neceflary, that thefe fhips fhould have protections from our 
government to fecure them from being captured by our 
cruilers, 

Our author confiders the power and military ftrength of the 
continent as divided between France and Ruflia; Sweden 
and Denmark being only appendages to the latier: Spain, 
Portugal and Italy to the former. *“ Thefe two migitty em- 
pires are come in contaét; Berlin, Vienna, and Contiantinople, 
can only be confidered as three neutral pofts fituate in their 
line of demarcation :” and the countries of which they are the 
capitals muft hereafter become the feat of war, and be cruihed 
in the mighty conflict. 


“ When the Czar and thé Conful draw forth their legions in 
hoftile array; mediation, armed coalitions, neutral conventions 
and demarcation-lines, will be of little avail. Thofe powers havé 
long been unufed to cabinet warfare, and to courtier efiyuette in 
the field. The intervention of other ftates may haften their 
fubjection, but cannot ward off their fate. The chieftains of R 
and France will meet nearly on the centre of the wor!d: the ob 
Ject of their quarrel will not be a bifhopric, a fugar-ifland, nor wh 
hall read their mafs in Latin, or fay their prayers in Greek : 
will fight for the pofleffion of the Hellefpont and Bofphorus, 
pofts on which hangs now fufpended the empire of our 
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hemifphere. Such contending parties will not come out to fkirmith 
aad then mutually retire; nor will they fight for conquefts to give 


away; the one will keep the field, and with it the di¢tatorthip of 
the world.” 


Such is the tragic feene which our prophet predi&s will 
terminate the eventful drama now acting on the theatre of 
the world ; with what degree of probability we cannot deter- 
mine without taking the fame wide range of {peculation and 
conjecture ; an excuriion il] adapted to the fedate and fober 
character of a reviewer. That he poilefies no claims to in- 
fuilibiity will eafi y be believed, when he informs us, that 
® in cate of another war, thefe (i. e. naval) manoeuvres will be 
fo managed as to make it appear to the people of England, 
tuat no terious invafion is intended.” Many fimilar inftances 
migat be felected, but it is tume we proceed to examine the 
fiatements of the power and projets of Ruffia. 

The population of this empire, exclutjve of Georgia, is 
eftimated at 42 millians, whercof there are 20 millions of male 
pealants, 709,000 enrolled foldiers, and 50,000 fervants for 
the fiaff; one half of its frontiers are bounded by an un- 
navigable ocean; fix-fevenths of the other by the nucivilized 
and wandering tibes of Afia; the command of the Baltic and 
Biack Sea renders a great part of the remainder inaccellible to 
an enemy; fo that the narrow “ {pace between Riga and 
Oczakow is the only frontier the Raflian government has to 
guard.” Yo our injudicious conduct refpecting the detention 
of neutral velfels is attributed the dependence te which Swe- 
den and Denmark are placed on their more powerful neigh- 
bour. This co-operation renders her fuperior to the control 
of any other power. Paolleffed of immente internal refources 
fhe may dc{pife our threats of blocking up the Baltic or fend- 
ing a tieet to Cronftadt to compel her to accede to terms. 


“ We may,” fays he, “ with as much effect employ the Britih 
navy to arreft the currents in the Pacific Ocean, as to attempt ta 
check the progrefs of the political arrangements and military ope- 
rations of Rufiia by interrupting her maritime trade. ‘The trade of 
the Baltic, Black and Wiite Seas, is to Europe in general, and to 
Great Britain in particular, an object of great importance ; but to 
Ruflia herfelf, were thefe feas dry her powers of attion would te 
the fame; the could then make the Categate, the Mediterranean, 
Periian Gulph, and Yellow Sea, her maritime ports; and the reft 
of the wosld would ftill come there, to carry away the fuper- 
abundance of her produce. An immenfe inland world of :tfelf, 
pofiefling all the productions of nature, which are either necefiary, 
or ufeiul, or that can in any wife contribute to the eafe and con- 
yenjence of mankind, with irrefiiible powers (not to be collected 
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from, nor depending upon fcatteréd fettlements abroad, but) 
iffuing fpontaneoufly from its centre, and with inexhauftible fources ; 
of wealth yet unexplored, maritime trade will ever be to Ruflia a 
fubordinate confideration.” 

Our quarrel with the Northern Powers is again difcuffed and 
reprobated. Its object and caufes are centured as frivolous 
and unimportant; while its effects in producing as well in 
America as in Europe, a hoftile difpofition towards this 
cowitry are deprecated as lafting and irremediable. On this 
enmity is grounded a fuppofition of a future confederacy 
between France and Ruffia to exclude Great Britain trot all 
political influence on the continents of Europe and Africa ; 
“ to interrupt our commercial intercourie with the reit of 
the world, and to deprive us of our foreign poffeffions.” 


“ To effe€tuate this, we are told, that when the confulate has 
fuficiently difarmed Great Britain, and fully garrifoned the potts 
aud fettlements of the republic, and her dependents, at home and 
avroad, we fhall then fee ftationed in hoftile array, and in the fol- 
lowing order ; viz. 

“ Between North Bergen and Cuxhaven, including the Sound 
and the Categate, 


50 fail of Ruffian men of war, from 60 to 120 guns, 
20 fail of Swedith ditto, from 40 to 74 guns, 

24 failof Danith ditto, from 60 to 80 guns. 
400 fail of Ruffian gallies aud gun-vefiels, 
200 fail of Swedith ditto. 

50 fail of Danifh gallies and floating batteries. 


“ Between the Ems and Cadiz, the confulate itfelf informs us, 
that the government of the republic intends to raife and diftribute a 
havy of 

160 fail of line of battle thips, with from 
1,500 to 2,000 armed light veilels. 


“ So that fhould the confulate be allowed time to raife and 
equip the quota affigned for the republic, the coait of Continental 
Europe will be covered with two hundred and thirty-four fail of 
line of battle fhips, and between 2,150 and 2,650 gallies, gun. 
vefiels, and other armed craft, attended we will fuppote, by 


120,000 Ruffians, 
50,000 Swedes and Danes, and ~ 
150,000 French, Dutch, Swifs, and other dependents. 


“To this force the coafts of Great Britain and Ireland will of 
courle be expofed. The enemy therefore calculates that. he will 
be able to confine all our naval and military force to Fur 
while he carries into effect his long projected plan of deprivin: 
of our fettlements abroad.” 
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To raife this force (which cuts a formidable figure on paper) 
and to eflecta co-operation with Ruflia, fomething more, we 
appreheid, will be neceflary than the intentions of the Chie/ 
Contul; and to weaken and difarm Great Britain will require 
more efficacious means than a determination of the cabinet 
of St Cloud. To counteract the fehemes of Bonaparte, the 
detention of Malta, the feparation of St. Domingo from 
France, and the occupation of Brazil are recommended ; 
which latter meafure is attempted to be juftified by the cy.i- 
duct of the Portuguefe government, ‘ which has forfeited Braz'| 
and Goa by exa¢tly the fame mifdemeanor that Spain and 
Holland loft Trinidad and Ceylon; unable to proteét her 
capital, and certain that we would not do it for her, the com- 
mitted her dominions to the diferetion of the French Repub- 
lic.’ This fort of political cafuiliry we by no means approve; 
nor do we-fee the juftnets of the analogy, fince Ceylon and’ 
‘frinidad were taken from nations with whom we were at war; 
while ‘Portugal has thrown herfelf during the whole feries of 
hoftilities under our peculiar protection. The expediency as 
well as the juftnefs of this meafure, ts perhaps equally doubt- 
ful; fince 1t mutt excite throughout Europe a greater degree 
of indignation than any part of our condu@ relating to tic 
detention of neutral veflels could poffibly have done ; not io 
mention that the ftrongett, perhaps the only, reafon which 
has prevented the French from invading Portugal, is the tear 
the former entertain of Brazil falling mto the hands of Great 
Britain.* 

We muft now take our leave of this interefiing publication, 
which we recommend as the production of aman of fuperior 
talents: and though we think fome of his fpeculations io be 
rather chimerical ; yet we have been amply compenfated by 
the extenfive political knowledge, the judicious and acute 
obferyations, and the important information with which the 
work abounds; and can entertain no doubt that if it meet 
with the attention it deferves, it will eonduce to the prelerva- 
tion and profperity of this country. 

The fiyle, though nervous and elevated, bears ftrong marks 
of haiie and inaccuracy; and typographical errors abound in 
almott every page. 





* See Da Cunha, Bihop of #ernambuca, on the Commerce «! 
Portugal. 
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Art. LV. The Bravo of Venice: a Romance, Tronflated from 
the German by M. G. Lewis. 12mo, pp. 340. Price 5s. 1804, 


dughes. 


HE Bravo of Venice is a Neapolitan nobleman, who by 

the machinations of an infidious rival has been degraded. 

fiom his rank, ftripped of his property, and proferibed his 

country. Defperate in mind and fortune, he wanders long 

in abjet mifery; and after a feries of calamitous adventures, 

-rrives, deftitute of money, and ftarving with want, at Venice. 

ii is here that the drama, for in regular dramatic order is the 
ee 


able developed, opens. In the firft fcene the exile is intro- 
duced to us-as a wretched mendicant. 


“Tt was midnight, and ftill fat a ftranger, folitary and fad, on the 
border of the great canal. Now with a glance he meafured the 
battlements and proud towers of the city; and now he fixt his me- 
lancholy eyes upon the waters with a vacant ftare; at length he 
poke. ‘ Wretch that Iam! whither fhall I go? here fit Lin Ve- 
nice, and what would it avail me to wander further—what will be- 
come of me? all now flumber fave myfelf; the Doge regs on his 
couch of down; the beggar’s head preffes his ftraw pillow, but for 
me there is no bed except the cold damp earth; there is no gondo- 
her fo wretched but be knows where to find work by day, and 
ihelter by night, while I—while I—oh, dreadful is the dettiny of which 
!am made the fport he began to examine, for the twentieth time, 
‘he pockets of his tattered garments. No, not one paolo, by 
heavens, and I hunger almoft to death! he untheathed his fword, 
he waved it in the moonfhine, and fighed as he marked the glitter- 
ing of the fieel: no, no—my old and true companion, thou and I 
iutt never part; mine thou fhalt remain, though | ftarve for it ; oh! 
was not that a golden time when Valeria gave thee to me, and 
when, as fhe threw the belt over my fhoulder, I kift thee and Va- 

ia !—fhe has deferted me for another world—but thou and I will 
never part in this:—-He wiped away a drop which hung upon his 
eye-lid ;—ptha, ’twas notatear. The night wind is tharp, and makes 
the eyes water, but as for tears—abfurd ! my weeping days are over, 
And ashe fpoke the unfortunate (for fuch by his difcourfe he ap- 
peared to be) dathed his forehead againft the earth, and his lips were 
already unclofed to curfe the hour which gave him being, when he 
luddenly feemed to recolle¢t himtelf ;—he retted his head on hiselbow, 
and fung mournfully the burthen of a fong which had often delight- 
ed his childhood in the caftle of his ancefiors. ‘ Right,’ he faid to 
himielf, were I to fink under the weight of my detiiny, I fhould be 
mytelf no longer.’—-At that moment he heard a ruftling at no great 
dittance; he looked around, aud in an adjacent fireet, which the 
moon faintly enlightned, he perceived a tall figure wrapt in a 
cloak, pacing flowly backward and forward.—’Tis the hand of Gud 

' ae which 
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which hath guided him hither; yes—I’l]—I’ll beg ;—better to play 
the beggar in Venice, than the villain in Naples——~” 


At this moment of calmrefignation to his deftiny he perceives 
an aflaffin ftealing behind an unwary pafienger, and watching 
the opportunity to give him the mortal blow. The mendicant 
following, prevents the perpetration of the intended crime, 
hut not the efcape of the criminal, who in an inftant vanithes 
from view; the beggar prefers his claims on the gratitude of 
the man whoie life has been preferved at the hazard of his 
own ; but his relation is heard with fufpicious incredulity, and 
his iervices are requited with infolence and difdain ; the 
wretched beggar, in the bitternefs of defpair, leaves him with 
zn awtul menace, that when he hears the name of 4ébedlino he 
fhall tremble. Stung with refentment, frantic with want, 
Abellino without hefitation joins the banditti, from whofe ter- 
rible dagger neither rank nor power, neither fex nor age, af: 
fords prote@tion. On his admiffion to this communion of mur- 
derers, a defcription is given of his perfon, of which fuch is the 
repulfive ughnet{s, as not to be contemplated without fenfations 
of terror.and difgaft, even by his new fraternity; by his 
firength, his agility, and his daring intrepidity, however, 
Abeliav foon infpires featiments of refpect and admiration, 
and is univérially regarded as one dettined by his genius to 
throw the fplendor of fuccefs over the dark abyfs of infamy 
and guilt. But Abellino, impatient of his difgraceful fervitude, 
is folely occupied in revolving plans for his own emancipa- 
von, aud that of the ftate, from the dominion of affaflins; fince 
he has been compelled to embiace the profeffion of Bravo, 
he is refoived to ennoble it by fublime acts of juftice, and, if 
reduced by neceflity to accept a villain’s name, he determines 
to fuiler no other villain to divide his guilt, or partake his in- 
tamy. At this epoch he receives his firft fanguinary commil- 
fion from the banditti chief, who is perfonally to witneis his 
conduét in the achievement: the objeét of the enterprize is to 
murder the niece of the Doge Andreas. Abeilino takes the 
dagger, gains the appointed {pot, warns Rofabella of her dan- 
ger, and kills the banditti captain in her pretence: fach, how- 
ever, is his addrefs, that he not only efcapes the fufpicion, but 
acquires in a fuperior degree the confidence of his compa- 
hions. 

But from the beautiful Rofabella he has received a wound 
fatal to his repofe ; the graces of her form, and the bewitch- 
ing {weetnets of her countenance, have revived the fenfibilities 
of youth ; and in defiance of nature and of fortune, he furren- 
ders his reafon to the delufions of a new paflion, and: forgets 
himtelf in wild dreams of ambition, and yet wilder ies of 

ove, 
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love. Another perfonage is now prefented in the charaéter of 
Fiodoardo, a young Florentine nobleman, formed in all the 
prodigality of nature, a luminary of genius and of wifdom, 
in perional endowments without a rival, in mental qualities 
without a peer; fuch a lord as univerfally commands the 
efieem of one fex, and the adoration of the other. To Ro- 
{xbella it is obvious that Flodoardo alone might afpire. And 
of Flodoardo who was worthy but Rofabella? The lovers, 
azreeably to the rules of romance, are attracted to each other ; 
both are captivated at firft fight; and after a fhort interval of 
enchantment and hope, each is rendered miferable by the con- 
vicion, that fortune has placed an infeparable bar between a 
Florentine adventurer and the niece of Andreas. But tlodo- 
ardo isnot of a character to fink fupinely in defpondence, nor 
are the vigorous .faculties of his foul abforbed by love; he is ftill 
alive to glory, and his happy genius is pregnant with fublime 
defigns, of which the remote object is fame, and the immediate, 
the poffeflion of | ofabella; of thefe premeditated achievements 
the moft important is to redeem Venice from the lawiefs ban- 
| «iti, the terror of her citizens, and the ftigma of her govern- 
ment. By the vigilance and aétivity of Flodoardo thofe haunts 
of iniquity fo long inferutable are detected, the fafinetles of 
impunity difeovered, and the mifcreants who had trampled on 
tle law and defied the ftate delivered to its tardy vengeance, 
Abellino alone efcapes the common fate; inacceflibletofeer, the 
approach of danger iufpires him with additional courage, and 
unimates him with preternatural energies ; from the retribution 
that has vifited his comrades, he appears to Lave bel.eved he 
was prote@ed by the moft facred indemnity, and with profligate 
voldnefs he proclaims himfelf the fole furviving bravo, pub- 
iithes the lift of his crimes, defies the Senate, the Council, the 
Ducal Magittrate, and finally demands the beautiful Rofabella 
as his bride. At this period the mutual attachment of Flodoardo 
aud Rotabella is betrayed to Andreas, who after a painful 
firaggle of pride and tendernefs confents to fanction their 
wihes with his approbation, but annexes to this conceffion 
the perilous condition that Flodoardo thal! deliver to public 
juttice the terrible Abeilino. Flodoardo accepts the terms, 
and pledges himfelf in four and twenty hours to produce the 
atiatin before the Doge; but he previoutly itipulates that a 
magnificent eptertainment fhould be provided, to which the 
greatett Lords in Venice fhould be invited, to witnefs his tri- 
unph. Andreas confents, and Flodoardo bids Rotabelia fare- 
well in thefe folemn words: “ To-morrow, when the clock 
iiyikes five, we meet, or never.” 

Convinced 
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Convinced that the work before us is likely to obtain gene. 
ral circulation, we forbear to apprife the reader of the cataf. 
trophe, and religioufly withhold a communication that would 
deprive him of the pleafure we have experienced, the tumul- 
tuary pleafure of tufpenfe and anticipation ; we will, however, 
allow him-toread the following animated f{cene, premifing that 
among the guefts of Andreas are many confpirators, traitors, 
and incendiaries, the fecret employers of the Bravo Abellino, 


“ The afternoon fo much dreaded, and yet fo much defired, was 
come, and the Doge now defired Comilla to condué his niece to 
the great faloon, where the was expetted with impatience by all 
thofe who were of moft confequence in the ftate. Rofabella funk on 
her knees before a ftatue of the Virgin. ‘ Bleffed Lady, the ex- 
claimed, with lifted hands, ‘ have mercy on me! let all to day end 
well: pale as death did the enter the chamber, in which, on the day 
before, fhe had acknowledged her love for Flodoardo, and Flodoardo 
had {worn to rifque his life to obtain her. Flodoarde was not yet 
arrived ; the afiembly was brilliant, the converfation was gay, they 
talked over the politics of the day, and difcufied the @arious occur- 
rences of Europe. The Cardinal and Contorino were engaged ina 
conference with the Doge, while Memmo, Warofi, and Falieri 
fiood dilent together, and revolved the project whofe execution was 
to take place at midnight ; the weather was dark and tempeliuous; 
the wind waved among the waters of the canal, and the vanes of the 
palace towers creaked fhrilly and difcordantly; one ftorm of rain 
tuHowed hard upon another—the clock ftruck four—-the cheeks of 
Rofabelia, if poflible, became paler than before. Andreas whifpered 
fomewhat to his Chamberlain ; ina few minutes the tread of armed 
men feemed approaching the doors of the faloon, and foon after the 
clattering of arms.was heard=—inflantly a fudden filence reigned 
through the whole affembly—the young courtiers broke off their love 
fpeeches abruptly, and the ladies ftopped in their criticifins upon ihe 
laft new fafhions—the ftatefmen dropped their political difcuflions, 
and gazed on each other in filence and anxiety—the Doge advanced 
flowly into the midft of the afferably—every eye was fixed upon him 
—the hearts of the confpirators beat painfully :—‘ Be not furprifed, 
my friends,’ faid Andreas, ‘ at thefe unufual precautions, they relate 
to nothing which need interfere with the pleafures of this foeiety. 
You have all heard but too much of the bravo Abellino, the mur- 
dever of the Procurator Conari, and of my faithful Counfellors M 
frone and Somellino, and to whofe dagger my illufirious gueft, the 
Prince of Monaldeichi, has but lately fallen a victim ; this mifcreant, 
the object of averiion to every honeit man in Venice, to whom no- 
thing is facred or venerable, and who has hitherto fet at defiance the 
whole vengeance of the Republic, before another hour expires; 
perhaps this miicreant may ftand before you in this very faleon.’— 

“ All aftonifhed—Abellino! what! the bravo Abellino? 

“ Lomagra. Of his own accord %” . 
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« Andreas. No, not of his own accord, in truth, but Flodoardo of 
Venice has undertaken to render this important fervice te the Re- 
public, to feize Abellino, coft what it may, and conduct him hither 
at the rifque of his life. (A Senator.) ‘The engagement will be 
dificult to fulfil. I doubt much Flodoardo’s keeping his promife.’ 
(Another.) ‘ But if he fhould perform it, the obligation which 
Fiodoardo will confer on this Republic will uot be trifling’ (4 
Third.) ‘ Nay, we thall be all his debtors ; nor do I know how’we 
can reward Flodoardo for fo important a fervice” Andreas. ‘ Be 
that my tafk; Flodoardo has demanded my niece in marriage, if 
he performs his promife Rofabella fhall be his reward :’—all gazed 
on exch other in filence, fome with loeks expreffing the moft heart~ 
felt fatisfa¢tion, and others with glances of envy and furprize.” 

A converfation follows, in whieh various conjectures are 
formed, and wagers laid upon Flodoardo’s chances of faccefs ; 
the confpirators, confident of Abeilino’s prowefs, readily be- 
lieve the young champion is devoted to deftruction. 

“Three and twenty hours had elapfed fince Flodoardo had en- 
tered into this rafh engagement; the four and twentieth now haf- 
tened to its completion, and yet Flodoardo came not; the Doge be- 
came uneafy ; the Senator Vitalba began to tremble for his thoufand 
fequins, and the confpirators could not refrain their fpiteful laugh- 
ter. When Contanno gravely declared that he would giadly lofe 
not one thoufand fequins, but twenty, if the lofs of his wager through 
Abellino being captured, might but fecure the general fafety of the 
Republic. ‘ Mark ! cried Rofabella, the clock firikes five !—all 
liftened to the chimes in the tower of St. Mark’s Church, and 
trembled as they counted the ftrokes; had not Comilla fupported 
her, Rofabella would have funk upon the ground—the deftined hour 
was paft, and fill Flodoardo came not: the venerable Andreas felt 
a fincere affection for the Florentine; he fhuddered as be dwelt upon 
the probability that Abellino’s dagger had prevailed; Rofabella 
advanced towards her uncle as the would have fpoken to him; but 
anxiety fettered her tongue, and tears forced themfelves into her 
eyes: the ftruggled for a while to conceal her emotions, but the effort 
was too much forher; fhe threw herfelf on a fofa, wrung her hands, 
and prayed to the God of mercy for help and comfort; the reft of 
the company either formed groups of whifperers, or ftrolled up and 
down the apartment in evident uneafinefs; they would willingly 
have appeared gay and unconcerned, but they found it impoflible 
to affume even an affectation of gaiety; and thus elapfed another 
hour, and itill Flodoardo came not !!!—at that moment the even- 
ing fun broke through the clouds, and a ray of its fetting glory was 
thrown full upon the countenance of Rofabella, fhe ftarted from 
the fofa, extended her arms towards the radiant orb, and ex- 
claimed, while a {mile of hope played round her lips, ‘ God is mer- 
citul: God will have merey on me Jf” 

From the unfinifhed outline fubmitted to our readers, it is 
Odvious that the Bravo of Venice is a work in whiéh al] the 

- extravagance 
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extravagance of fancy is predominant. It is a tale of terror, 
fo whimtically ftrange, that by comparifon the ordinary won. 
ders of romance fubfide into plaufble and almoft natural pro- 
babilities. It is a tale of terror, and of terror only ; of pathos 
there is little; of humour none; nor are the characters fuch is, 
independent of fituation, would poflets importarit claims on ou 
fympathy or admiration. We have read this volume with ax 
avidity and an anxious perturbation that have borne honour. 
able teftimony to the author’s genius. In the title page we are 
informed it is a tranflation from the German, from what au- 
thor we are left to difcover. In the advertifement it is ay- 
nounced as the work of the author of The Monk, without any 
reicrence to the tranflation. In the general caft of fiyle and 
fentiment it bears a family refemblance to the former prodyc- 
tions of the fame writer; the wildnefs and extravagance of 
the ftory are indifputably of German extra¢tion, and whether 
tranfimitted by tranilation or imitation, the Bravo of Venice 
owes his exittence in his prefent fhape to the predilection 
which Mr. Lewis has long cherithed for that {chool ; a predi- 
lection by which he has been too often feduced from the princi- 
ples of true tafte, and not unfrequently betrayed into the finof 
plagiarifm on writers whofe powers of combination are evi- 
dently far more circumicribed than bis own. 








Art. LVI. View of the Climate and Soil of the United States of 
America. To which are annexed, fame Accounts of Florida ; the 
French Colony on the Scioto; certain Canadian Colonies ; and the 
Savages, or Natives. Tyranflated from the J'rench of C.F. Voin, 
Member of the Confercvative Senate, and of the French National 
Infiitute, Sc. &c. &e. Svo. pp. 530; with Maps and Plats. 

i price 14s. Johnion, London. 13804. 


y ber E prefent work is the fruit of three years travels and 
refidence in the United States by a very celebrated tra- 
veller. Like the generality of the men of letters in France 
who had the good fortune to efcape the guillotine, M. Voluey 
was imprifoned during great part ‘of the reign of Robefpiere. 
The death of thai monfier fet him free; but, difgafted and 
difpirited at the fiate of his country, he fought refuge 2 
America, where he hoped that a devotee of fiberty might 
find at leaftan afylum. ‘To make his election as to the fpot, he 
traverfed almoft the whole of the United States, enquiring 
diligently not only into the climate and foil, but into the laws 
and ‘he manners of the people. The refult of the enquity 


we, onthe whole, not unfavourable to America: 
. » “ And 
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“ And when I confidered, on the one hand, the gloomy and 
boifterous ftate of France and all Europe; the probability ot long 
and vbftinate wars, from the conteft arifen between prejudices on 
the decline, and knowledge increafing; between defpotifims grown 
old and young liberties arifing; on the other, the peaceful and 
filing afpect of the United States, in confequeuce of the immente 
extent of territory to be peopled, the facility of acquiring lauded 
property, the neceflity and profits of labour, perfonal freedom, and 
the liberty of a man’s employing his induftry im any way he might 
think proper, and the mildnefs of the goverment, founded on its 
weaknefs; after weighing all thefe motives, I had formed a refolu- 
tiun to remain in the United States; when, in the {pring of 1798, 
an epidemic animofity againft the French breaking out, and the 
threat of an immediate rupture, compelled me to withdraw.” 


We do not at all wonder at what the author calls an epi- 
demic animofity againtt the French breaking out in America ; 
we fuppofe it to have been no more thau that general fenti- 
ment of horror at their atrocious cruelties, and of indignation 
at their increafing and domineering fpirit, which was felt by 
all the friends of liberty, as foon as the veil which had fo iong 
obfeured their internal tranfactions was removed, aud the 
mafk {tripped off under which they had fo long acted a part. 
It appears, however, that there was another caufe for M. 
Volney’s leaving America in the particular animofity which 
powerful individuals manifefted towards himfelf. If we are 
to give credit to the queruloutnefs of the injured party, we 
mutt believe that Mr. Adams, who was then Pretident of the 
United States, had no other motive for his animofity than 
the rancour of an author fore at the attacks made by Volney 
on his book, “ The Defence of the Conftitution of the United 
States,” 

On his return to France, it was the original plan of our 
author to have publithed, not only an account of the foil and 
climate of America, but to have confidered the population, its 
difiribution over the territory, its divifion into different kinds 
of labour and employment, aud the habits and manners thence 
relulting ; but a fevere illnefs, and the duties attending his 
prefent public employments in France, haye compelled him 
to relinguith fo extentive a plan, and to confine himielf to the 
foil and climate alone. The confequence is, that the prefent 
work is not likely to be a favourite with general readers, but 
1s calculated to afford amufement to the feientific alone. Not- 
Withftanding M. Voluey profeiles not to’ enter into the man- 
hers and chara¢ter of the people of America, it is eafy to 
perceive, from his introduction, that he'dées not entertain a 
favourable opinion of them. He confidepythat the naine of 

young 
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young people, which they affe& to give themfelves, is not { 
much a confeffion of prefent weaknefs, as a difclofure of 
fchemes of future grandeur ; and that the term young particu. 
larly fuits them, from the inexperience and eagernefs with 
which they give themfelves up to flattery and luxury. He 
is of opinion, that, with all their pretenfions to fimplicity, 
purity, and ceconomy, “ the moft {candalous profufion exiiis 
ip fome departments of their finances;” (he inftances, frigates, 
conftruéted at an expence of £.70,833 foreach :) “ that they 
do not manifeft more good faith in their public tranifa@ions, 
more decency in public morals, more moderation of party fpirit, 
more care ithe education of youth, than the old nations of 
Europe: in a word, that they are more indebted to their in- 
{ulated fituation, their diftance from every powerful neighbour, 
and to the general eafine{s of their circumftances, than to the 
effential goodnefs of their laws, or the wifdom of their admi- 
niftration, for their public profperity and civil and individual 
wealth.” Our readers will, doubtlefs, obferve our author's 
curious reafoning in this lait fentence ; “ they are indebted to 
the general eafinefs of their circum#ftances for their individual 
wealth :” that is to fay, they are indebted to the fame thing 
for the fame thing. We think great part of our author's dia- 
tribe againft the Americans may be fairly attributed to the 
epidemical animofity which he has already ftated to have 
broken out among them. 

We thall now proceed to examine M. Volney’s account of 
the climate and foil of the United States. In extent, this vatt 
country exceeds fix times the fize of Great Britain and [reland 
together, but its population is Jefs than that of England alone, 
amounting in 1801 to only 5,214 801. Its climate includes 
the extremes of Morocco, Egypt, Perfia, Thibet, China, Italy, 
Turkey, and Tartary. The afpect of the country is fiugular: 

“ Analmoft uninterrupted continental foreft: five great lakes on 
the north: on the weft extenfive favannahs: in the centre a chainof 
mountains, the ridges running in a direétion parallel to the {ea 
coaft, the diftance of which is from fifty to a hundred and thirty 
miles, and fending off to the eaft and weft, rivers of longer courle, 
of greater width, and pouring into the fea larger bodies of water 
than ours in Europe; moft of thefe rivers having cafcades, or fal!s, 
from twenty to a hundred and forty feetin height, mouths fpacious 
as gulphs; and on the fouthern coafts marthes extending above 
two hundred and fifty miles in length; on the north, fnows re- 
maining four or five months of the year: on a coaft of three hun- 
dred leagues extent, ten or twelve cities, all built of brick, or of 
wood painted of different colours, and containing from ten to fixty 
thoufand inhabitants: round thefe cities, farm houfes, built of 


trunks of trees, which they call log-houfes, in the centre of 2 - 
fieias 
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ficlds of wheat, tobacco, or Indian corn; thefe fields, feparated by 
2 kind of fence made with branches of trees, inftead of hedges, for, 
the moft part full of ftumps of trees, half burnt, or ftripped of thei# 
bark, and ftill ftanding ; while both houfes and fields are enchafed 
as it were in maffes ot foreft, in which they are fwallowed up, and 
diminifh both in number and extent the farther you advance into 
the woods, till atclength, from the fummits of the hills, you pers 
ve ouly-+here and there a few little brown or yellow fquares on 
sround:of green; add to this a fickle and variable fky, an atmof- 
phere alternately very moift and very dry, very milty and ver 
clear, very hot and very cold, and a temperature fo changeable, 
that in the fame day you will have fpring, fummer, autumn,- and 
winter, Norwegian froft and an African fun. Figure to yourfelf 
the ele, and you will have a concife phyfical fketch of the” United 

tates.” (p. 11-12.) 

“MM. Volney {peaks highly of the labours of his predeceffors, 
the Duke de Liancourt, and Mr. Weld, whofe works, he fays, 
form a travelling library of the United States. He quotes at 
length the highly interefting account given by the latter of the 
vatara€ tol “Niagara; to which M. Volney had not fufficient bodily 
firength to approach fo near as his youthful predeceffor. Our, 
readers will, however, be interefted by M. Volney’s account of 
ihe minute topographical circumftances of this gigantic work 
oi nature. 


‘ It is an incident truly aftonifhing in geography, to fee a river 
en hundred and forty yards broad, (that is, about the length of 
il in St. James’s park,) and of the mean depth of fifteen 

the ground of the plain through which it winds fuddenly 
ling, precipitate itfelf in one vaft fheet, a hundred and fifty feet 
rpendicularly to a lower plain, where it continues its courfe, 
hout the eve of the fpectator being able to perceive any moun- 
iin by which its current has been checked or obftructed. By 
hat fingularity of local cireumftances Nature has prepared and 
duced this prodigious feene, does not prefent itfelf to the ima- 
tion; and when we have difcovered it, we are almoft as much 
— at the fimplicity of the means, as at the grandeur of the 


Chat the reader may conceive an idea of the picture, without 

, he mutt at firft recolleé, that all the country included 

en ihe Erie and the Ohio isa vaft plain, of a higher level 
loft the whole of the continent, as is proved by the fources 
lin ent rivers that flow from it; fome running into the 
Mexico, others into the Northern Ocean, aud others 

the Re: antic. On the weft and north-weft this plain ftretches 
hou interruption from the Savannahs beyond Miffiflipi, and 
lakes to which it affords a bed; on the fouth and eaft it ex- 
isto 9 the ridges of the Alleghanies; but on the north, when it 
ed Lake Frie, about fix or feven miles before it reaches 

> Ontario, the ground fuddenly finks, aud by an abrupt de- 
on. LY, Huw ” fcent 
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fcent runs into another plain, the level of which is two hundred 
and feventy feet lower, andin which is Lake Ontario. On coming 
from the neighbourhood of this lake the difpofition of the ground 
iseafily perceived; from a great diftance on the fheet of tranquil 
water you fee before you as it were a lofty rampart, the flope of 
which, covered with wood, feems to forbid all patfage farther: 
you enter the Niagara, up which you proceed as far as Queens. 
town, and you foon difcover on the left, a narrow and deep valley, 
whence the river iflues with fome rapidity, but tranquil: the cai- 
cade ftill remains a myftery: the flope above mentioned comes 
from Toronto, or even farther, and running along the north fhore 
of Lake Ontario, at the variable diftance of a mile or two, turns 
eafterly by a curve to the fouth fhore of the lake; croffes the Nia- 
gara feven miles from its mouth, the Geneffee eight miles, then 

bends again toward the fouth, and in a line five or fix miles wet 
of Lake Seneca, where I obferved its declivity; it proceeds to join 

the ramifications of the Alleghanies, from which this lake derives 

the principal part of its water, and is nearly on a level with them. 

Iudeed it may be faid, that, almoft on a level in this part with thet 

mountains, the plain is continued with them to Hudfon River, 

where it terminates by a flope as high and fteep as at Niagara; 

which prefents another incident equally remarkable in geography, 

that of a country into which the tide penetrates upward of a hun- 

dred and fixty-fix miles, precifely at the foot of another, in which 

rife fuch rivers as the Delaware, that runs a courfe of more than 

four hundred. The local circumftances of the Niagara are far lef 

obvious to thofe who come from the neighbourhood of Lake Ere, 

as was my cafe on the 24th of Cctober 1796. From this lake, 

and even failing on its waters, there is no mountain in vies, 

except over Prefqu’ifle, where fome low and diftant fummits may 

be difcovered in the north-weft part of Penfylvania. The countiy 

through which the Niagara purfues its courfe, exhibits nothing but 

a vaft plain covered with wood; and the current of the river, which 

fearcely runs three miles an hour, gives no indication of the ci: 

cumftance that awaits it lower down. It is not till you come 

near the mcuth of the little river Chipaway, eighteen miles below 

Lake Erie, that the current growing more rapid, warns the boat- 

men to keep clofe to the fhore, and land at the village built a 

that place. Here the river expands a .fheet of water about 750 

vards broad, fkirted on all fides with high trecs. You are oul 

two miles and half from the cafeade; you hear a diftant murmu- 

ing noife, like that of the waves of the fea, and more or leis lous, 

according to the direction of the wind; but the eye yet percei'ts 

nothing. On the left bank of the river, which is concealed fim 

your view by trees, you purfue on foot a rude path traced by carts. 

After proceeding a mile you perceive the river turning to the lett, 

and a mile lower down ruthing among fhoals, which: it covers with 

foam. Beyond thefe breakers a cloud of vapour is feen to alcené 

from an opening in the foreft, and no farther trace of the nvel 

appears. ‘lhe din grows louder, but no fall is to be eee 
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You continue your way along the fhore, which at firft is not more 
than ten or twelve feet higher than the furface of the water, but 
{oon rifes to twenty; thitty; fifty, and by this declivity indicates 
the acceleration of the current: Some gullies then oblige you to 
quit the fide of the river, leaving it on your right; to return to it, 
vou crofs the grounds selonging to a farm houfe; and at length, 
emerging from amidft the trees and underwood, you reach the fide 
of the cataract. Here you fee the whole river rufh into a chafm, or 
channel, hollowed out by itfelf, ebout 200 feet deep, and 1200 
broad. In this it is encafed as between two walls of rock, the 
fides of which are covered with cedars, firs, beach, oaks, birch, &c. 
‘Travellers commonly view the falls from this fpot,-where a jutting 
rock overhangs the abyfs: fome of our party gave it the prefer- 
ence; but the reft, of whom I was one, being informed that we 
could defcend to the bottom, ten or twelve hundred yards lower 
down, by Mrs. Simcoe’s ladder, imagined we fhould enjoy the 
srandeur of the fpectacle to more advantage there, as objects of 
this kind produce a greater effect, when we look up to them from 
below. Accordingly we went down this ladder, though not with- 
out difficulty, as the ladders are nothing but trunks of trees, with 
notches cut in them, and fixed againft the fide of the precipice. 
On reaching the bottom we could proceed upward toward the fall 
bya fhore confifting of fragments of rock and fand, where we found 
the carcafes of fome deer and wild boars, which the current had 
hurried down the cataract, on their attempting to {wim acrofs the 
river above it. Near us the ftream ran very rapidly over a bed of 
rocks, but without being at all dangerous. On our left, in front, 
was apart of the fall, about 200 feet wide, feparated from: the 
grand cataract by a fmall ifland. Beyond it, and facing us, the 
great cataract appeared in form of a horfe-fhoe, about 1200 feet 
broad, concealed on the right by the projecting rocks of the fide 
of the chafm. At more than fix hundred yards diftance, the fpray 
of the water fell fo as to wet us like rain. 

As I was but juft recovering from a malignant fever, with which 
Thad been attacked at Fort Detroit, I had neither ftrength or in- 
clination to proceed farther: fome of my companions, however, at- 
tempted to reach the cafcade, but they were foon forced to return 
by obitacles, not fo eafy to furmount as they had imagined.” (p. 93, 
103.) 

In quoting Mr. Williams’s account of earthquakes, of 
which no lefs than forty-five have taken place in North Ame- 
rica during the laft 154 years, the circumftance is mentioned 
of their imparting to the waters the fetid fimell of liver of ful- 
phur, and throwing out of great chinks fand with a fimilar 
{mell; on which our author remarks, 


“ Did not that fmell of liver of fulphur, imparted to the water 
and fand, vomited up from the bowels of the earth through great 
chinks, originate from the ftratum of fchift which we found at Nia- 
gara beneath the limeftone, and which, when fubjected to the action 
of fire, emits a ftrong fmel]l of fulphur? It is true this is but one 
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of the elements of the fubftance mentioned, but an accurate analyfis 
might detect the other.” ; 

Is M. Volney ignorant that the limeftone furnifhes tha 
other ingredient: is he not aware of the exiftence of calea. 
reous liver of fulphur({ulphuret of lime) as well as of liver of 
fulphur (fulpharet of pot-afh)? Both of thefe produce the 
fetid fmell alluded to; and it is now weil known, that both 
potafh and foda are abundantly found in the mineral 
kingdom.” 

Our author mentions the remarkable fact of the climate of 
the Atiantic coafi being colder in winter and hotter in fum- 
mer than thofe under the fame parallel of latitude in Europe, 
in Canada, in the latitude of 46° and 47°, which correfponds 
with the middle of France, the cold was in 1790 {fo intenfe 
as to freeze quickfilver, which congelation never takes place 
in Europe except in the latitude of 60°, as at Petertburgh: 
and in tummer the heat is up to from 28° to 31° Reaumur. 


M. Volney thinks the heat of Cairo more tolerable than that 


of Philadelphia. It happens alfo that the daily variations of 
temperature are greater and more abrupt than in Earope. 
In 1764 beiween ten o'clock at night on the 31ft of Decem- 
ber and eight o’clock of the morning following, the Delaware 
was frozen fo hard that people could walk acrofs it: during 
its freezing a fmoke is ftated by Dr. Ruth to have rifen from 
its furtace, and the people are faid to have affembled in 
aftonifhment to contemplate the phenomenon. This pheno- 
menon is very eafily to be accounted for by the atmofphere 
cooling more fuddenly than the water; the laft bemg warmer 
than the air mutt of courfe rile m vapour, which is vifible be- 
caufe the cold air cannot hold itin tolution. This phenomenon 
always takes place wlicn a hot day is fucceeded by a coi 
night. 
A remarkable hurricane took place gn the continent ei 
America in October 1757. it appears to have proceeded in a 
direGtion from Botion to Weti Florida, on the borders of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The fingularity of this hurricane was.not 
fo much that it was felt at different places at very different 
times, but that it did not begin at Botton till feveral hows 
after its commencement on the coaft of the gulf, fo that! 
was firft felt at the point to which the air was ruihing, and 
terminated at the place whence it proceeded. Dr. Frankimn 
with his ufual fagacity inferred, that the hurricane was p10 
duced by a fudden vacuum being formed in the gulf, cauting 
a fuction, to fupply which the air of the continent rufhed 1; 
firfi that nearefi to it, and in fucceflion from remoter diftances. 
The principal objection to this theory is, that a vacuum “ 
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not have been fupplied in one direction only, but the air would 
have rufhed in on all fides of the Gulf of Mexico; this, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been the cafe. The theory of 
Dr. Franklin has fuggefted to M. Volney a mode of account- 
ing for ftorms in general. 

“ Chemittry, it is true, has not yet made an analyfis of ftormy 
clouds, or their manner of ating on each other : it has not decom- 
poled their couftituent parts, fo as to make known all the agents, 
and all the effects of their detonations, of the fuddew folutions con- 
fequent to thefe, and of the condenfations equally fudden by which 
avery confiderable volume of aqueous vapour is reduced to a {mall 
volume of water and cold air; but the material faéts, and many 
fubfequent to them, are known, and from induction to indudtion 
they lead to fatisfa¢tory refults. It is known that there are ro 

jouds without moift furfaces; that clouds are the products of the 
evaporation of water, and the volatile principles contained in it: 
ihat this evaporation is copious in proportion to the heat, drynets, 

id renewal of the air: that confequently cloudy vapours are a 
combination of the particles of water with thofe of caloric, or the 
igneous or electric fluid; for in my concepticn thefe three terms 
expreis but one principle, either pure or modified, This principle, 
light and centrifugal by nature, takes up the water, which is eflen- 
tially heavy, and forms of it, if I may venture to ufe the term, little 
balloons, capable of floating or being wafted through the air, and 
equally electric in greater or lefs proportion: thus it may be faid 
that clouds are a kind of volatile neutral falt, compofed of ciloric; 
air, and water, the conftituent principles of which become again 
perceptible by the fenfes, at the moment of their reduction or de- 
tonation; namely, the water in the rain that falls, the caloric in the 
livhtuing that flathes and flies off, and the air in fome other way 
leis fentible to the eyes. All clouds, however, are not ftormy or 
tiunderclouds: to be fuch, it appears, they require a fironger dofe 
of caloric, which they are capable of taking up in different propor- 

: and it feems likewife, on the fea, the.abundance of aqueous 
‘uid, and the temperature, which is there always more moderate 
than On land in ‘fimilar ftates of the atmofphere, do not allow them 
to faturate themfelves fo highly with caloric, or to be fo ttormy or 
detonant. In fact, it is obferved by feamen, that in the open fea 
ftorms are more rare and lefs violent, but occur more frequently, 
and with greater fury, on approaching the land. Confequently the 
intenfity of heat, or abundance of caloric, occafioned by the rever- 
beration of the earth, is one determining caufe, one conftituent 
principle of ftorm: to which muft be added a number of other mat- 
ters abounding on land, and rare, if they exift at all, on the fea, as 
volatile mineral fubftances, fulphur, and gafes of different kinds, 
evolved in very confiderable quantity from animal or vegetable 
fubftances, in a ftate either of putrefaction or fimple maceration. 
This ftate particularly occurs in marfhy or muddy places, the fub- 
tiance of which is fufceptible of a much higher degree of heat than 
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fimple water: and this circumftance combines in the moft remark- 
able manner with all the reft in the fpot of which we are fpeaking; 
for all the Delta of the Mifififfipi is a land half fubmerged by water, 
partly freth, and partly brackifh. All the right or weft bank of this 
river, for four hundred miles in length, and fifty in breadth, is drown- 
ed every year by inundations: all the north fhore of the Gulf, 
from Mohile Bay to St. Bernard’s, and even to the river Del Norte, 
an extent of five hundred miles, confifts wholly of marfhes. Finally, 
the fhores of Yucatan, Cuba, Campeachy, and Florida, abound with 
them ; and it is eafy to conceive, that all thefe furfaces, containing 
many hundred of {quare miles, muft furnifh an enormous quantity 
of inflammable gas, and other materials of ftorms. It is fully demon- 
ftrated, likewife, that when clouds differently charged approach 
each other, and come intq contact, an action takes place between 
them, tending to produce an equilibrium of the electric: or igneous 
fluid, and every other gas: that in this a¢tion the eleétric fluid dif- 
plays greater velocity than air or water; that from its extreme 
tenuity, all its parts mingle together at once, and that their dilen- 
gagement from every other combination is fudden and fimulta- 
neous. In confequence of this difengagement the water that was 
combined with it is left to its natural gravity : whence the drops of 
rain, more or lefs large, that follow at once the lightning, the flafh 
of which difplays the pure igneous fluid at the moment of its difen- 
gagement, and the clap of thunder, the found of which is produced 
by the concuflion of the air rufhing into the vacuum occafioned by 
the condenfation of the vapour, or its reduction into water. Now 
ifit be confidered that water converted into fteam by ebullition is 
calculated to occupy eighteen hundred times its former fpace, and 
that at a lefs degree of heat it ftill occupies more than a thouland, 
that, confequently, a cloud of a thoufand fquare fathoms may be 
fuddenly reduced to the fpace of one, or, to take the very lowett 
computation, to ten; if it be added, that the velocity of the air 
rujhing into the vacuum is equal to that of a cannon ball, or 460 
yards in a fecond, we fhall no longer be aftonifhed at the prodi- 
gious force of thofe gufts of wind, which, under the name of fqualls, 
water-fpouts, and hurricanes, tear up trees by the roots, overturn 
houfes, raife up water, and throw over the ramparts four-and-twenty 
pounders with their carriages, many inftances of which have been 
feen in the Weit Indies, and we may conceive, that the fudden for- 
mation of vacuums in the air are in reality the common and 
powerful caufe of all the violent commotions in the atmofphere.’ 
(p. 98—202.) 

The application of the term volatile neutral falts to clouds 
is inadmillible: if fuch liberties are allowed chemittry will 
become a jargon: a neutral falt is the union of an acid with 
either an alkali, an earth, or a metal, and what is there in é 
cloud that by any analogy whatever can be likened to this! 
With refpect to the theory itfelf, we deem it very ingenious, 
but it is not new. In the fifth volume of the Annales de 
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Chemie there isan efflay by Monge. “Sur la caufe des prin- 
cipaux phenomenes de la Météréologie,” which contains 
nearly the fame theory. For the gratification of our readers, 
we fhall briefly ftate the ingenious way in which M. Mon 
accounts for the phenomenon of thunder. This he deems to 
he acomplex phenomenon, partly electrical and partly mete- 
reological. It is not wholly ele&trical, becaufe the noife of 
an electric difcharge confifts always of a fingle firoke, whereas 
the noife of thunder is always rolling, and compofed of a fuc- 
ccion of firokes. This difference cannot be accounted for 
by fuppofing that the fingle ftroke is reverberated and re-echoed 
by the clouds in the fame mauuer as the difcharge of acannon 
is made fometimes to refemble the rumbling of thunder, when 
difcharged in a mountainous country, by the refiftance of the 
rocks, becaufe the clouds are incapable of refiftance, and pre- 
fent no reverberating furface. It is well known that a cannon 
fired at fea, at a diftance from any coatt, is heard but a fingle 
ime, however numerous the clouds may be, whereas thunder 
{uunds in the fame manner there as onland. The reafon of the 
rumbling of thunder muft therefore be looked for elfewhere. 
The formation of a cloud always accompanies thunder. This 
formation depends on a portion of the atmofphere becoming 
fuddenly fuperfaturated with water, of courfe a quantity 
which was diflolved in the air, and in an elaftic ftate, pafles 
from the aériform to the liquid ftate,' and is thereby reduced 
toa volume about nine hundred times lefs. Of confequence a 
vacuum is formed in the atmofphere. The neighbouring mafies 
of air rufh in to fill up this vacuum, and produce the firft 
livoke: they being dilated, in confequence become in their 
turn fuperfaturated with water (for the power in the air of 
holding water in folution depends on its ftate of condenfation, 
as well as its temperature, a faét proved by the receiver of an 
air pump being bedewed with water when the air is partly ex- 
haulied); a frefh precipitation of water takes place in them, 
and a new vacuum, which being fupplied in the fame way, a 
tecond ftroke is produced, and fo on. But the firft vacua be- 
ing filled by matfles of air of a greater diameter, the vacua which 
fucceed become lefs and lefs, and the explofions in confequence 
weaker, till they wholly ceafe. 

We recommend to our reader's perufal the whole of Monge’s 
very ingenious effay, and they will find his theory very much 
relembling M. Volney’s. 

Our prefent author accounts alfo for “ thefe incomprehenfi- 
ble hail-fiorms, in which, coutrary to all the laws of gravita- 
tion, we fee pieces of ice weighing feveral pounds coming 
irom the higher regions of the atmotphere,” by the fame theory 
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ofa vacuum. He narrates the following hail-ftorm, of whic) 
he was himfelf a witneis : 

“IT had long refufed to credit the exiftence of thofe hail-ftones 
faid to weigh ounces, and even pounds, of which newspapers and 
travellers too frequently fpeak; but the ftorm of the 13th Jul 
1788, afforded me the conviction of my own fenfes. I was at Pout 
Chartrain, ten miles from Verfailles, and going to fee a theep-walk 
at fix o’clock in the morning, I found the rays of the fun intole;. 
ably feorching: the air was calm and fuffocating, that is, it was ex- 
tremely rarefied; the tky was without a cloud, yet I heard four or 
five claps of thunder. About a quarter after feven a cloud ap- 
peared in the fouth-weft, and then a very brifk wind arofe. Ina 
few minutes the cloud filled the horizon, and fpeeded toward the 
zenith with en increafe of the wind, and a hail-fiorm fuddenly caine 
on, the fiones not falling perpendicularly, but obliquely, at an angle 
of 45°, and fo large, that you would have taken them for pieces of 
mortar from a roof pulling down. I could not believe my own 
eyes: many of the ftones were larger than a man’s fift, and | ob- 
ferved too, that feveral of thefe were only fragments of larger pieces, 
When I could fafely venture my hand out of the door of the houfe, 
to which I had very opportunely retired for thelter, I took up one, 
and found it to weigh more than five ounces by a common pair of 
fcales. Its fhepe was very irregular, and it bad three principal 
horns, as big as the thumb, and almoft as large, projecting from the 
nucleus on which they were collected. I have been credibly i- 
formed, that a hail-ftone at St. Germain weighed more than three 
pounds, and after this] know not what weight furpaiies belie.” 
(p. 205.) 

The following is our author’s opinion of M. Pauw, whole 
opinions in their day made fome noife in the world: 

“ Pauw’s Inquiries concerning the Americans is a ftrange bcok. 
When I returned from America I was defirous of reading it, to pro- 
fit by the great fund of information, which it was reputed to con- 
tain: but when I faw with what confidence he adopts falfe facts, 
with what boldnefs he deduces from them chimerical confequences, 
and advances and maiutains incongruous paradoxes, and with what 
acrimony he attacks other writers, the book dropped from my 
hands. I cannot conceive how a man can fit down in his clolet, 

and decide peremptorily on facts henever faw, from incompetent 
or contradictory witnelies: for my own part, themore I have feen o! 
the world and extended my obfervations, the more am I convince¢, 
that nothing is lefs frequent, or requires greater nicety, than to ob- 
ferve objects, particularly complex ones, in the proper point o! 
view, and in their true connexions: that it is almoft impoflible to 
fpeak reafonably of the general fyftem of a country, or of a nation, 
without having refided in it: that it is the fame, and even wore, 
with regard to times paft: and that the greateft obftacle to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge is that fpirit of certainty which has bi- 
therto formed the bafis of education among almoft all people.’ 

- 240.) 
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We come now to a very impertant part of M. Volney’s work, 
that which treats of the falubrity of the American climate, and 
his remarks cannot fail to intereft all thofe who have any de- 
fiz of vifiting this quarter of the world. As M. Volney was 
originally educated for the medical profeffion, his remarks on 
this point come with more authority than thofe of a common 
traveiler. 


[To be continued.} 
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Ant. LVIL. The Principles and Practice of Azriculture, fuftematically 

explained. In Txo Volumes. Being a Treatife compiled for the 
Fourth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and revijed and 
enlarged by Robert Forfyth, Efy. 8vo. pp. 1154. Price 11. 1s. 
Vernor & Liood, London. 1804. 


Ww are informed, in the preface to this work, that after 

the treatife on agriculture intended for the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica “ had been compiled and 
printed, it occurred to the proprietor that cothfiderable num- 
bers of perfons, to whom the perufal of it might be productive 
of much advantage, would be very unlikely to become pur- 
chafers of a oat work of fuch magnitude and expence as 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” He therefore determined to 
int the treatife feparately, having previoufly procured Mr. 
Forlyth to revife it. We muft contequently confider this fyf- 
iem of agriculture as the forerunner of the fourth edition of 
the Encyclopeedia Britannica, and as moft probably feleéted, 
partly at leatt, becaufe the proprietor thought it caleulated to 
create a prepofleflion in favour of his larger work, 

The view of it in this light has induced us to impofe upon 
ourtelves the dilagreeable duty of pointing out the total and 
decided variance between the contents and the title of the 
hook. In the title we are led to expect a {yftematic explana- 
tion of the principles and practice of agriculture; and yet, 
1ot very confiftently, the title alfoinforms us that it is a-com- 
pilation. Now, as we will venture to aflert that there is not 
a fingle work to which the makers of this treatife could have 
acceis, that contains even a meagre detail of the principles, 
ora fyftematic arrangement of the practice, of agriculture, 
how can any compilation embrace what the former part of the 
title holds forth. And, accordingly, if the reader will glance 
‘his eye over the table of contents, he will find that this work 
has nothing to do with the principles of agriculture, and very 
ttle connection with fyftem; but that, as the more modett 
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but lefs confpicuous part of the title declares, it is a com. 
pilation, formed with little judgment or knowledge of the 
fabject, 

On refleftion, we are inclined to think, that we admitted 
too much when we allowed the juftice of calling this work a 
compilation. By compilation, if we underftand the term, is 
meant, not tranferibing the words, but borrowing the thoughts 
or faéts of an author, and prefenting them in our own lan. 
guage, condenfed and methodized, {fo as that there may be 
a uniformity of ftyle, and a regular connection and jut pro- 
portion of parts: but in the work before us, the extracts are 
too long and numerous, and fo iittle care has been taken to 
adapt them to the importance of the particular fubjeGé on 
which they treat, or to prepare for their introduction by ori- 
ginal general ob{ervations, that we fhould have fuppoted a 

ozen volumes on agriculture, (particularly Arthur Young’s 
never-ending annuals) and {ciffois and pafie alone had been 
employed in this compilation. 

The Hittory of Agriculture confifts of 50 pages, and it is 
fiill very defective, although we are told in the preface that 
this part of the fubjeét has been very much enlarged. Mr. 
A. Young’s comparative account and ftatement of the agri- 
culture ot France and England is prefled into this part of the 
work, though it might puzzle the compiler to tell why it was 
placed here. Our furprife at this, however, is foon completely 
abforbed in aftonifliment at the fubjects, that, by fome mit- 
take we fuppote in the perfon employed to patie on the ex- 
tracts, are arranged under the Theory of Agriculture. When 
we firft read the different fections, as they fiand in the table 
of contents, under the general head—Theory of Agriculture, 
we thought there muii be a typographical error, and that for 
Theory we ought to read Praétice of Agriculture. We hall 
enumerate the fections, and then let the reader judge whether 
we were not very charitable in fuppofing fome blunder of the 
prefs. 

Turory of Acricuttune.—Seét. 1. Of vegetables to be 
cultivated as food for man.—Sett. 2. Of the moft proper kinds 
of vegetables to be raifed for the purpofe of feeding cattle— 
Seét. 3. Of the comparative profit to be derived from the cul- 

_ tivation of different vegetables —Seé. 4. General principles 
of agriculture —Sect. 5. Of the different kinds of vegetables 
proper to be raifed, with a view to the melioration of the foil. 
—Sect. 6. Of deftroying weeds.—Sect. 7. Of the difeafes of 
plants.—-Sect. 8. Of the obftacles to agricultural improve 
mcut. 

Ou 
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Our charitable fuppofition we were obliged reluGtantly to 


cive up when, upon turning to page 53, we read the following 
paragraph : 


“ A theory, or general view of the principles of agriculture, 
feems necefiarily to refolve itfelf into the two following invettiga- 
tions: 1%, To enquire, among the great variety of vegetables that 
exift in nature, what particular plants ought to be regarded as moft 
worthy of cultivation; and 2ndly, To confider the beft mode of 
cultivating with fuccefs the plants thus felected.” 


As theory is a term not very accurately defined, it would not 
have been very furprifing if the author had mifiaken its mean- 
ing; but after the corre¢t explanation he has given of it,—“A 
General View of the Principles of Agriculture,” it puzzles us 
to conceive how he could poflibly imagine that either of the 
enquiries he propofes have any thing to do with the principles 
of agriculture. Befides, if the reader will advert to the title 
of the 4th feétion, he will there find that the whole is only part 
of itfelf, a ftill more notable and profound difcovery. The 
fourth feGtion contains the general principles of agriculture; 
but thefe, according to the definition, conftitute the Theory: 
of Agriculture : confequently, as there are eight fectiens un- 
der this head, the Theory of Agriculture is juft the eighth part 
of itfelf. The fecond inveftigation into which a “ theory feems 
neceflarily to refolve itfelf,” is concerning the “ beft mode of 
cultivating with fuccefs the plants thus feleéted.” As the con- 
fideration of this enquiry, however, would have left nothing to 
be clafled under the practice of agriculture, and as the title 
had exprefsly promifed the confideration of. that branch, the 
compiler very wifely has forgot to treat of this divifion under 
the head of Theory. The reader will, we imagine, be con- 
vinced that the title and the contents, as far at leaft as we 
have hitherto advanced, do not perfeétly coincide. In juftice, 
however, to this curious work, we mufi notice that, if in fome 
parts there is lefs than the title promites, in other parts there 
is much more; fo that if the furprife be balanced againft the 
difappointment, perhaps the former will preponderate. After 
being very gravely and fagely informed that fruit-trees are not 
trufted to for food, becaufe they ripen flowly and are deftroyed 
in war, we are prefented with a perfeétly novel criterion, by 
which we may, with the utmoft accuracy, determine the long- 
agitated queftion, Whether mankind are progreflive, ftation- 
ary, or retrograde, in their moral character ?—and by which 
we may alfo graduate a fcale to meafure the different de- 
~ of moral amelioration of the different nations in the 
orld, = - 


« Hence 
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“ Hence it appears that the cultivation of plants of annual 
growth, as a fource of fubfiitence, is favourable to the permanence 
ef civilization in the world: and that before nations can venture 
to rely for their fubfiftence upon the fruit of plants of flower growth, 
their character muit have arrived at a degree of moral ameliora. 
tion far fuperior to what it has ever been known to poffefs,”— 
(p. 56.) 

Whenever, therefore, we fee fruit-trees inftead ofcorn co. 
vering the fields, we may fafely and confidently pronounce that 
the millenium is arrived! 

The arrangement of that part of the work which treats of 
the practice of agriculture is exceedingly confufed : and the 
information, which the compiler has colieéted, by no means 
well digefted or fufficiently clear and determinate. The fecond 
feGion, On preparing Land for Cropping, ought to have in- 
cluded the obfervations on fences, which are thrown to the 
end of the fecond volume, under part the third, which treats, 
befides, of Cattle, Sheep, Rabbits, Poultry, &c. The Roia- 
tion of Crops ought to have been difcufled in the 7th divifion 
of fection 2nd, which treats of the different kinds of foil and 

lants proper foreach. It ought, at any rate, to have been 
Fully invehtigated, before the mode of cultivating particukr 
plants was explained ; whereas the latter fubject occurs page 
454, vol. i. and the Rotation of Crops page 170, vol, ii, The 
unavoidable confequence is, that moft of the directions given 
for the cultivation of the different plants are injudicious, or 
inapplicable in many cafes, as they do not advert to the rota- 
tion of which the particular plant forms a part. Every prac- 
tical agriculturift knows, that the preparation for many 
crops ought to vary confiderably, according to the crop which 
has preceded it, and, in fome inttances, according to the crop 
it is intended fhould follow it. In this important part, inficad 
of being told what is the beft practice, on different foils, in 
climates of different temperatures and degrees of moifture, and 
with reference to different rotations, (without an exprefs re- 
ference to all of which, rules will do more harm than good,) 
we are prefented with long extracts from the different Agri- 
cultural Reports, and the writings of M. Marfhall, and thus 
know fully what is done in the different counties, but not what 
we ought to do in our own particular circumftances. It ap- 
pears to us that very grofs errors have been committed in 
the plan and arrangement of every attempt at a fyftem 
avriculture with which we are acquainted: but as we thall 
foon have occaifion to attend to a work on this important art, 
that has higher claims than the prefent one, to originality at 
eait, 
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jealt, we fhall referve our obfervations on this fubjeét till it 
appears before us. 

As inftances that the number of pages taken up with the 
confideration of different plants bears no proportion to their 
comparative importance and utility, we may mention that 
Oats occupy about 7 pages, Barley about 13, Peate and Beans 
11,—all plants fuitable to moft foils and fituations, and the 
concern, m fome degree, of every farmer ; while the compas 
yatively unmanageable and unprofitable roots, Carrots, Parf- 
nips, and the Turnip-rooted Cabbage (not the Swedith turnip), 
occupy, refpectively, 16, 7, and 9 pages: but, on thefe latter 
plants, the Bath Society Papers, Annals of Agriculture, &e. 
otfered a ready and ample fupply of information, fuch as 
it is. 

lf we were to judge only from the fize of thefe volumes, 
we fhould expeé them to contain nearly all the accurate and 
ufeful information that could be collected on the fubject of 
agriculture. We do not mean to aflert that they will be en- 
tirely ufelefs to the farmer ; but we are decidedly of opinion, 
that, if the proprietor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica did 
not think proper that they fhould contain a well digefted, 
though imperfeét, fyftem of agriculture, he might.at leafi have 
prevented their bulk, and confequently their price, from hav- 
ing been unneceflarily increafed by the introduction of extra- 
neous matter. Thirty pages are taken up with an account of 
ine Lmprovement of the Mofs of Kincardine: this fubjeét may 
perhaps appear to fome properly introduced; we acknowledge 
ii is curious and important, but it certainly has no bufinefs in 
a work that undertakes, in 2 vols. Svo, to arrange fyftemati- 
cally the principles. and praétice of agriculture, and which, 
while it devotes*30 pages to an operation that can feldom be 
requifite or practicable, treats in fuch a loofe, immethodical, 
and imperfect manner, thofe operations in which every farmer 
is interefted. 

The firft and higheft duty of a compiler is certainly to felect 
fuch works as can moft be depended upon for the accuracy of 
their information: in an agricultural compilation this is par- 
ticularly and abfolutely neceflary: there is more quackery, 
more loofe experiment, and more danger from them in agri- 
culture than in any other art. Mr. Poriyth fhould have known 
and guarded againft this, inftead of ufing his endeavour to 
diffeminate more widely all the crude conjecture and random 
experiments with which moft of our works on agriculture are 
illed: and the proprietor of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
ought to have withheld this {pecimen of his 4th edition, out 
ol regard to his own intereft in that work, 
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Art. LVIII. An Account of the Native Africans in the Neighbour. 
hood of Sierra Leone : to whichis added, An Account of the prefent 
State of Medicine among them. By Thomas Winterbottom; M.D, 
Phyjician to the Colony of Sierra Leone. 


(Continued from page $13.) 


Bie: fecond volume of Dr.Winterbottom’s interefting worx 
is wholly devoted to medical fubjeéts. We cannot expect 
that an equal degree of importance can be attached to this de- 
partment: it is truc that {pecifics may accidentally be ditcover- 
ed, asthe Peruvian bark is faid to have been, by the moft uncul- 
tivated nations; but a volume oceupied by deferiptions of the 
empirical 6r magical remedies of an ignorant people, mutt be 

in general little calculated to inform a rational practitioner. 
The endemic fever prevalent at Sierra Leone is @ remittent, 
probably fimilar to the remittent fever of Bengal: Dr. Winter- 
bottom afferts, that it is by no means identical with the yellow 
fever of America, and that there can be little or no feunda- 
tion for Dr.Chifholm’s opinion that this fever was “introduced 
into the Weft Indies from Bullom, on the coaft of Africa.” 
The natives ufe, in fevers, feveral vegetable infufions and fruits, 
among which is the pine-apple, for cleanfing the mouth and 
fauces ; for the head-ache, they apply fometimes heating and 
fometimes cooling plants to the forehead ; if thefe fail of giv- 
ing relief, the old women perform the operation of ‘cupping, 
by means of a knife and a {mall gourd. They are little fubject 
to intermittents; their mode of treating them is to excite a 
profufe perlpiration, in a kind of vapour bath. Their inter- 
mittents are fcarcely ever followed by enlarged {pleens, al- 
though the Europeans in Africa are extremely fubject to this 
diforder. ‘The author is decidedly of opinion, that the ufe ot 
bark rather tends to prevent than to occafion this enlargement, 
which is the joint effect of a neglected intermittent and an in- 
temperate mode of life. He has feldom found it benefited by 
mercurial medicines ; cathartic falts and bitter tonics he con- 
fiders as the beft mode of relieving it. For anafarcous fwel- 
lings of the legs, which fometimes fucceed to fevers, the natives 
employ fomentations with deco¢tions of feveral plants. Mania 
appears to be unknown among them: idiotifm fometimes hap- 
pens to thofe who are liable to epilepfy. The Foolas are fre- 
quently infefted by the tapeworm, efpecially the flaves, and 
thofe who are ill fed and live principally on. milk. The 
moft celebrated vermifuge is the bark of a tree called by 
the Timmanees argé!. The Africans, efpecially in the interior 
parts 
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paris, are very fubject to a peculiar kind of lethargy, which 
begins with an increafe of appetite and a difpofition to grow 
fat; after a fhort time the appetite declines, and the patient 
waties away: the propenfity to fleep can icarcely be overcome 
even by the whip, and hardly leaves the unfortunate victim 
time enough for taking food. Sometimes the glands of the 
neck are obferved to {well a little before the commencement 
of the difeafe ; a cireumftance which is narrowly watched by 
dealers in flaves. This lethargy appears to be totally incura- 
ble: in incipient cafes, the vapour-bath is fometimes adminif- 
iered by the natives. Would it not be worth while for an 
European praétitioner to try the effect of mercurial medicines 
in fo formidable a diforder ? 

For fyphilitic affeGtions the African phyficians affect to have 
many remedies, but the only efficacious medicine that they 
really potlefs is the mercury which they obtain from the Euro- 
peans, and this they give in all cafes. Gonorrhoea they cure 
principally by cathartics and emetics, as well as by other me- 
thods employed in Europe. The coup de foleil is unknown in 
Africa, perhaps from the great uniformity of the heat and the 
general hazinefs of the unclouded fky. The acrid and poifonous 
juice of the milk-tree is fometimes ufed for the tooth-ache, to 
which the Foolas are very liable from the habit of rubbing their 
teeth too frequently. The dyfentery is notuncommon among the 
Africans; and it is the moft formidable enemy that the tlave 
fhips have to encounter, The natives of the Gold Coatt give 
lime-juice and capficum, both asa draught and by way of enema. 
But the moft powerful African remedy for the dyfentery is 
the bark of the bellenda, which has been employed with con- 
iiderable fuccefs in this country. The leaves of the nauclea 
fambucina are faid alfo to be very ferviceable in diarrhoea. 

A copious detcription is given, in the fourth chapter, of the 
elephaitiafis, a difeafe very prevalent in hot countries, yet by 
no means confined to them, fince that {pecies which is deno- 
minated leprofy is faid to have been brought into Europe by 
thofe who returned from the crufades in the “ ninth” (perhaps 
11th) century, and that there were in Chriftendom 19,000 
holpitals for lepers at that time, to 2,c00 of which, fituated 
ina part of France only, Louis VIII, in 1227, bequeathed 
legacies, This, if true, is the more remarkable, as it docs not 
appear to be at all well afcertained that elephantiafis is a conta- 
gious difeate : the precautions taken in many countries indicate 
a ftrong perfuafion of its infeéctioufnefs, and yet a man is ire- 
quently a victim to it while his wife and children efcape. In 
the cates which the author faw, the principal tymptoms were 
{everal blotches of the fkin, of a copper colour, {o infentible 

that 
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that a pin might be paffed through them: in more advance 
fiages ulcerations took place, and the fingers, and even the 
hands and feet, frequently floughed off. Dr. Winterbottoy 
could only recbinnisitiind to one of his patients a little anttimonial 
wine and fulphur, which feemed to be of fome ufe to him: jf 
he could have fuperintended him more clofely, he would have 
given arienie, and perhaps corrofive fublimate. The Hindoos 
are faid to cure the diforder by giving, twice a day, a a pill as 
large as a tare, compoted of arifenic w vith fix times its weight 
of ‘pepper. The {welled ie of Bevtacdots hens setulae 
whatever to the true elephantiafis ; of which a poor and 
the fame time a falt and ftimulant diet appears to be a Siete 
predifpofing caufe. 

The author has given a copious and interefting account of 
the Guinea worm ; but he feems to entertain the miftaken idea 
of its identity with the Gordius found m lakes, and formerly 
denominated Seta palufiris. The lateft naturalifts have referred 
the Guinea worm to the genus Filaria, totally diftiné& from 
the Gordius. With refpect to iis origin, he is difpofed to think 
that it is derived from bad water, yet not without ftating many 
difficulties attending the fuppofition. May it not however be 
conjectured, that the fearcity of water may fo far favour its 
appearance, as it leffens the facility of frequent ablutions’ 
We have ourfelves had an opportunity of obferving the ex- 
treme minutenefs of the ova of fome of the inteftinal verines, 
many thoufands of them together being inferior in bulk to the 
head of a pin: and this is perhaps the only fact that is known 
with certainty refpeéting them. Dr. Bancroft is quoted as 
mentioning a worm nearly like a bean, which fometimes inii- 
nuates itfelf into the feet and ancles, and leaves, when se- 
moved, an ill-conditioned ulcer. The extraction of the Gordius 
appears to be facilitated by exercife: it remains fometimes for 
months wholly unobferved, hence it may be difficult t¢ afcer- 
tain with certainty the date of the infeétion. In Mr. Bruce's 

cafe it remained five months before it was obferved ; after il 
appeared, the affection continued ftutionary for a month, a 
ferous fluid being dite harged from the orifice ; in extraction it 
was broken, and the pain and inflammation continued for 
fifty-eight days. A cafe is alfo related, from the Medica! al 
Commentaries of Edinburgh, in which great irritation of the 
whole fyftem was produced at the time that the worm changed 
its pofition. The Chigre, or Pulex penetrans, does not appeat 
to have been obferved in Africa: Dr. Winterbottom, perhaps, 
mentions it in order to introduce Ligon’s defeription of the 
inconveniences that it produces, from which he was ve 
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relieved by the chirurgical affiftance of the unfortunate and 
now well-known Yarico. 

Sarcomatous fwellings of the fcrotum, and enlargements of 
the legs, like the Cochin-legs of the Eaft Indies, are attributed 
by the natives to av excefs of palm wine; but the autlior is 
more difpofed to impute them to the badnefs of the water. 
With the gout they appear to be wholly unacquainted: but 
they arc often attacked by rheumatifm. Confumption is not 
jrequent, but it fometimes appears in the towns, and it is 
clieemed incurable. Coughs are ufually alleviated by various 
emetic medicines. . Blindnefs feldom if ever accurs except 
froin great age. . In the fmal!.pox they open all the puftules 
and waf them with tepid water, to avoid enarks; the regimen 
and diet are moderately cooling. 

From the copious account which is given of the yaws, it 
appears that the difeafe muft be clafled as one of the exanthe- 
miata, produced by the application of contagious matter only 
io awound or feratch of any kind: in the Weft Indies the 
infection is often carried from the puftules by a fly ; and the 
molt ufual fore to which itis applied is that which has originated 
from the whip. The puftules are of two kinds, either refem- 
bling thofe of the fmall pox, or in the fhape of fungous ex- 
cretcences like mulberries: the eruption is preceded by fever, 
with pains in the limbs, and efpecially in the joints, which are 
much inereafed by heat. There are ufually fuccelflive crops of 
pufiules, continuing till nature overpowers the difeafe: one of 
‘he puftules ufually becomes larger than the reft, and ulcerates ; 
this is called the mafter yaw. ‘The fame perfon is never twice 
infected. This alone is fuflicient to diftinguifh the difeafe from 
{yphilis, as well as from the fibbens of the Scotch: the yaws 
ue alio readily communicable to quadrupeds and fowls. It is 
iaid that on the Gold Coaft this difeafe is communicated to 
children by inoculation. In the beginning mercurials are in- 
jurious, and nothing can be done but to fupport’the patient’s 
iength: when the difeafe inas become fiationary, corrofive 
lublimate, with the decoétion of the woods, appears to have 
been of fervice. Dr. Chifholm fays, that the hot vapour of 
the manchineel apple is an effectual remedy for the crab yaws 
which infeft the foles of the feet. 

_ {n incipient, herpes the flowers of the caffia alata have been 
jound to, make ‘an ufeful poultice; but, in obftinate cafes, 
itronger medicines are required. The author rejects the opi- 
nion of thofe who refer the cafe of the white negroes to the 
diteate of leprofy, or to any kind of cachexia, becaufe their 
general health is perfectly good; and weaknefs of the eyes, 
Vou. IV, ii together 
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together with a harfhnefs and drynefs of the fkin, is the only 
inconvenience which they fuffer. ] 

There are many fpecies of poifonous ferpents in the neigh. 
bourhood of Sierra Leone : when the natives have been bitten, 
they adopt the ancient practice of making a ligature round the 
part, fucking out the poifon, fearifying the wound, and dreffing 
it with an ointment containing feveral vegetable fubftances, 
[hey have alfo fome fcorpions, of which the bite is rarely 
fatal ; that of the aranea avicularia fometimes occafions very 
excruciating pain of the limb affected, with continued rigors 
and faintneis of the whole fyftem. The wound of the fting 
ray is alfo followed by fimilar fymptoms, which the autho; 
found to yield after fome time to fomentations, opium, and 
camphor. Of thofe nations which by the ufe of a fpecies of 
arifiolochia, or by fome other means, are enabled to handle 
with fafety the moft poifonous of the ferpents, he {peaks only 
from the accounts of former writers. 

Ulcerations are generally treated in Africa with ftimulant 
and afiringent ointments, prepared from various vegetables: 
fometimes with poultices analogous to the pulp of roatied 
oranges, which have been recommevuded by Dr. Wright, and to 
the poultices of woodforrel, and of the roots of meadow-{weet, 
employed fucceflively by the poor in Ireland. Hemorrhage: 
are ftopped by the application of boiling wax or pitch. Simple 
fractures are very fuccefsfully managed, but the treatment of 
compound fractures exceeds the {kill of the natives. They 
have a prejudice refpecting the medical powers of twins, fimilar 
to that which has fometimes been entertained in England with 
regard to feventh fons. 

The women of Africa have in general better health than 
the men, from their greater temperance and more regular 
exercife. At the time of the catumenia they are wholly fe- 
cluded from the men, and in fome parts are difiinguifhed by 
a fireak of paint on one fide of their faces. Their labours are 
ufually very eafy: when difficulties occur, they receive litte 
or no affifiance from art. Their confinement continues fome- 
times only two days, fometinies feven. The author is difpofed 
tu attribute the pendulous breafts which are fo frequent, to the 
guantity of milk which they fuffer to accumulate before the 
child is allowed to fuck. The locked jaw, by which fo many 
children perifh in the Weft Indies, is unknown in Africa. 
Children are ufually fuckled, according to the precept of the 
Koran, for two years. They are often prone to dirt eating, 4 
hxbit of which their mothers attempt to cure them by mixing 
with earth fuch fubftances as are moft likely to difguft a 
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This appetite, when indulged, is often found to produce, in 
the Weft Indies, a total difcolouration of the fkin, a cachedtic 
habit, and fymptoms of dropfy; acefcent liquors and tonic 
medicines have been found the beft remedies for it. 

in an appendix Dr. Winterbottom gives a hiftory and de- 
{cription of the practice of circumcifion, which is very general 
among males in the greater part of Africa, and in fome cafes 
prevails among the females. It is ufually performed about 
the time that the perfon becomes marriageable. Some caies 
are related in which the bellenda bark was adminifiered, by 
the author and Dr. Willan, in intermittents, with complete 
{uccefs, and it promifes to be acheap and uleful fubftitute for 
the Peruvian bark, of which it appears to have the advantage 
in its greater aftringent powers. The remainder of the appen- 
dix is occupied by fome obfervations in anfwer to Mr. White’s 
Eday on “ The Regular Gradation of Man,” and fome remarks 
of Proteffor Blumenbach on the conformation and talents of 
negroes. Dr. Winterbottom has fhown that many of Mr. 
White’s inferences are wholly unfounded, but his obje¢tions 
to others betray too much of the fpirit of controverfy. With 
refpect to the power of fupporting heat,poffefled by Europeans 
as well as Africans, our author obferves, (p. 261.) 


“ Even the greateft degrees of natural heat hitherto felt, when 
accompanied with a dry ftate of the atmofphere, produce fcarcely 


any other effet upon Europeans than that of increating the irrita- 
bility of the body; nor has any climate been yet difcovered too hot 
for their cenftitution, A friend of mine, who refided fome years 
in New South Wales, affured me, that at a time when the thermo- 
meter of Fahrenheit ftood at 112° in the fhade, he was able to ufe 
exercife in the fun without much inconvenience, though the parro- 
quets dropped down dead from the exceflive heat.” 


The obfervations from Profeffor Blumenbach are nearly of 
the fame tendency as Dr. Winterbottom’s remarks on Mr. 
White’s work, alleging many inttances of merit of various kind 
which has been found in Africans; the mott remarkable are 
thofe of Dr. Amo, who took a degree in philofophy at Wit- 
tenberg in 1734, and M. Liflet, a correfpondent of the Parifian 
academy of {ciences, in the ifle of France. 

We have found reafon to regret in feveral inftances that Dr. 
Winterbottom has not extended his botanical ftudies fo far as 
to be able to afcertain the characters of the plants which be 
mentions, in fuch a manner as to give any idea of their nature 
to an European : this deficiency, he tells us, will be fupplied 
when Dr. Afzelius fhall publifh his elaborate work on the na- 
tural hiftory of Sierra Leone. On the whole, however, we 
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muft allow Dr. Winterbottom the merit of having colleMed, 
much greater mafs of information, both from oral evidence 
and from other writers, than is too trequently found in moder, 
woiks on medical fubjects. 
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Art. LIX. Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland to the 
North Cape. By Jofcph Acerbi. 2 Vols. 4to. pp. 776, with 
17 Plates. Price 3].3s. Mawman, London. 1802. 


ie relations of travellers may be confidered as forming 
ove of the moft amufing and moft univerfally pleating 
fpecies of general reading. Ey ery clafs of people enjoy, with 
much delight, the narrative of tathions and modes of lite dif- 
ferent from their own, and intereft themfelves in the pleature: 
or dangers of thofe who contribute fo effentially to thei 
ainuiement. To the moral philofopher the narration of the 
Haar atiords data on ERY to build his fine-{pun theories 
of human improvement. The natural philofopher, on the 
other hand, finds in thefe hiftories many hints relating to n- 
tural hiltery, or to the arts, which, on account of their fie. 
quent occurrence, are palled over in the writings of the 
natives. 

The traveller, therefore, who gives to the world a relatioa 
of his j journey, and more efpeci ially of one made to a country 
which is but feldom vitited, is almoft fure of a gracious recep- 
tion from the public; and it is entirely the fault of Mr. 
Acerbit himielf that he has not been received by them with 
that applaute which his travels through a part of E urope to 
littie knee 1 feem to demand. Not only i in England have his 
travels been ill received, but they have been fever rely handled 
in Sweden by his fellow trave ler, Colonel Skjéldebrand, and 
in Germany by Mr. Riihs, in his Briefe iiber Schweden wid 
Schiedens Neu: fie Verhaeltnifje. We need not wonder ai 
this uppofition, fince the flighteft infpection of the work is 
futhicient to fhow the extreme vanity and _ frivolity, of th 
author (which are fo great as to abtorb every confideration 0 
propriety), and alio the crooked turn of his political and re! 
gious erecd, which is perpetually at variance with truth, ao 
leads Lim into numerous errors and contradiétions. 

With what view Mr. Acerbi was led to travel into Sw i 
he lias not deizned to inform his readers. If we may judd 
of men by their aétions, it feems to have been for the fol 
purpole of feeking objects of-abute, that he might be enabled 


io raul aga itt tne government, literary men, clerg gy» and even 
the country in gen eral, 
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As if confctous of this bias in his mind, he commences his 
work with endeavouring to prove that the natives of any 
guntry are not to be believed in their accounts of it, or in 
their criticifms on foreign travellers who may attempt to de- 
fcribe it. Such an opening undoubtedly roules fulpicions, 
which his fubfequent conduct fhows to be well grounded.— 
Before we have any account even of his entrance into Sweden, 
he indulges bimfelf in a violent declamation againft the in- 
conveniencies of travelling in that country. The roads, he is 
obliged to confels, are excellent, and will “ bear being men- 
tioned with thofe of England,” but, alas! there are no {tage 
coaches at every hour ‘of the night and day. Mr. Acerbi, 
before he had brought this heavy charge againft the Swedes, 
fhould have told us the number of paiiengers requiring this 
conveyance. Or did he expe¢t, becaufe he and his compa- 
nion were foreigners, that the whole economy of the kingdom 
was to be altered for their accommodation. Again, the horfes 
are finall; but, as Mr. Acerbi pretends to be a naturalift, he 
night furely have recollected that fo cold a climate mufi needs 
be uncungenial to an animal whole native habitation is in dry 
and hot plains. Even thefe ule‘ul animals cannot etcape the 
indifcr:minate ill humour of: the Italian traveller, who whines 
noft piteoufly becaufe they did not underftand his |: anguage. 
{le is equally diffatisfied with the accommodations, and. ever 
with the regulations for fecuring the good behaviour of the 
polt-boys: in a word, he feems to have entered the kingdom 
under a moft malevolent afpect of the ftars, and appears rather 
the light of a tranfported felon arriving at his place of defti- 
anh na ulitlatistied with all around him, and viewing every 
object with jaundiced eyes, than a trav eller voluntarily entering 
an unknown country for information, amufement, or even 
” sh 
ter Mr. Acerbi has thus fafficiently betrayed the manner 
in which he means to pourtray the countries through which 
he pailes, he immediately difcovers another ftriking feature in 
iis. character, which confifis in a mott ridiculous aptitude to 
liften to any old goilip’ s tale, and to retail the chimney-polities 


ofa country ale-houte, as protound obfervations on men and 
manners. 


hi 


“ Before you come to Gothenburg you pafs through Warberg, 
@ {mall village with a fortrefs, fituated on the edge of the fea.— 
ere the Swedish government confined the famous General Peck- 
ling, fufpected of being an accomplice in the murder of Guftavus 
III. This man was of the party in oppofition to the king in ‘1756, 
being at that time in the pay of Ruffia. In 1762, whet n he had 
become @ penfioner of France, he was on the fide of the court.— 

In 
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In 1772, when having the rank of colonel in the army, he betrayed 
an int es to excite his regiment to mutiny ; but he was arrejieq 
at Enképing, conducted to Stockholm, and after the death of Gui. 
tavus fhut up in the fortrefs of Warberg. During his confinement 
at this place, as he had not been convicted of any crime, though 
fufpected, he was in the full enjoyment of all his wealth and jp. 
come; and, whether from malignity, rage, or madnefs, he one 
day formed a refolution to execute a flratagem for raifing a famine 
in the little town of Warberg. He gave orders ear ly in the morning 
for buying a all the provifions in the market- place, and bringing 
them forthwith to him. At was a matter of fatistaétion and pleaiure 
to him to think that all the inhabitants of the town would be 
pinched with hunger, while he himitelf poffeffed the utmott abur- 
dance ; and that in this manner, the befiegers being reduced 1 
famine by the befieged, the ufual operations of warfare would be 
completely reveried. The act of e atte agance was not more afilid- 
ing to the citizens of Warberg than it was acceptable to the officers 
and foldiers of the garrifon,,and the prifoners confined befides him- 
felf in the cattle. This anecdete, which is in perfeét conformity 
with the charatter of Peckling, who united with excellent talents 

a confiderable thare of eccentricity, though told by every body at 
Warberg, I have not feen in any public prints or books of travels.” 
(I. p. 12.) 

In a note to this ridiculous tale, he fays, 


*© According to the author of the Life of Catherine II. and the 
Travels of two Frenchmen, he was taken to Griptholm, and-confined 
in the cafile which ferved formerly as a prifonfor Eric XIV. This, 
however, isa miftake. The cattle of Gripfholm is at prefent utterly 
uninhabitable, having neither roof nor cafements.” 

Nothing can be more unfortunate than this outfet. Afler 
having fhown his credulity ia litiening to, and his folly in 
repeating fuch idie tales, the very firft article of what we may 
call actual intelligence with which we are favoured by Mr. 
Acerbi is, as we are ailured by Colonel Skjéldebrand, poittively 
falfe. ‘The cafile of Griptholm, inftead of being untenant- 
able, and without roof or cafements, was actually at that very 
time the favourite refidence of the king of Sweden, who be- 
fiowed much pains on embellithing it. 

Gottenburg is the firft town mentioned by Mr. Acerbi; but 
he leaves his 5 readers to guefs how he got there: we mutt, how- 
ever, do hiin the juftice to fay, that his account of that town 
not ainils, and we fi ‘equently regret he had not been oftener in- 
duced to deicribe the other towns of the kingdom in y" fame 
manner. tn going from thence to Stockholm, Mr. Acerbi 
vifited the royal fiables at Stromfholm, and notices the Scau- 
dinavian practic e of flooring the fialls for the horfes with per 
foraied boards, on which they lie, without any litter: on the 
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ractice he beftows much praife ; more indeed, in our opinion, 
than the practice in itfelf merits. The author (who feems to 
think himfelf qualified to judge on every thing) then favours 
the world with his opinion of the Swedith hufbandry, in which, 
however, he only betrays the imall extent of his knowledge 
in that ufeful art. 

A particular account of Stockholm feems to have been in- 
tended by Mr. Acerbi; but his account of that city is fo cone 
fufed that little can be made of it. [It appears, however, from 
feveral expreflions, (fuch as “ Skippifholmen, or the ifland of 
Ships, called in the map Admiralttatefholmen,” and the like) 
that Mr. A. originally meant to have elucidated this defcrip- 
tion by amap, but no fuch thing is to be found. Of the 
author's knowledge in Swedith hittory the following extra is 
a fuflicient example: . 

“ It was here that the fa¢tion of the Hats, which was in favour 
of king Albrecht, in 1389, committed the horrid cruelty of burning 
alive two hundred Swedes. The party in oppofition to the Hats, as 
is well known, were the Caps; becaufe they wore this article of 
drefs, which was confidered as the patriotic difiinétion of the 


nation.” (1. p. 36.) 


Here Mr. Acerbi confounds. the different factions of nearly 
four centuries, as that of the Hats and Caps did not commence 
befure 1738. 


lu his account of the amufements of the capital the author 
is equally erroneous, for he informs us that “ boat-races, or 
what they call regatta, ferve as a temporary diverfion.”— 
The Swedith critics, however, aifure us that this amufement 
is not known there, and the name is well known to be Italian. 
It is not to be fuppoted that a native of the fouth of Eurepe 
would be pleated with the habitual modefty of the northern 
ladies; accordingly Mr. Acerbi gives a very unfavourable idea 
of the Swedifh females, although he is obliged to confefs that 
they are in general handfome and well educated. He alfo 
complains much of “ their fiuging, and playing more for the 
purpofe of furprifing, by the eafe of their execution, than for 
that of giving delight by their expreilion.” This, we fear, is 
a reproach, which, as he obferves, is applicable to the prefent 
mode of playing in moft parts of Europe. 

Meafuring every thing by the prejudices of his own nation, 
Mr. Acerbi is equally diflatisfied with the Swedith mode of 
entertaining company. We can fearcely believe that at en- 
tertainments three kinds of bread are ferved, viz. rye bread, 
(iuch as is ufed by the peafantry) common bread, and brown 
bread, which “ has a {weet tafte, being made with the water 

with 
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with which the veffels in the fugar-houfes are wafhed, and js 
the naftieft thing poffible.”- The following anecdote alfo js 
far beyond the limits of our credulity : 


“ T have already noticed the extreme paflion of the Swedes fo; 
cards, an amnufement too fafcinating in all countries, but which ix 
Sweden, elp eee among the higher orders, feems to abforb eve 
power and faculty of the f a. Ph e following anecdote may fer 
to illuftrate it in a | fiiking manner: A nobleman of great rank 
having waited longer than ulwal for his dinner, and feeing that no 
preparation wos made for it, went down to Call his fervants to ay 
account, and to examine into the reafon'of the delay. He found 
his houfhold, in imitation of their fuperiors, deeply engaged at cards 
They excuted themielves to their matter by telling him that they 
were at the moft interelting point of the game ; and the butler, who 
had the grcateft ftake, took the liberty of explaining the cafe to his 
excellency, who could not in confelence but approve his reafons. 
However, being unwilling to wait for his dinner till the game was 
decided, he fent the butler to lay the cloth, while he himfelf {2 
down with the other fervants, and managed the intereft of tha 
individual in his abfence.” (I. p. 69.) 

The politics of Mr, Acerbi now begin to difplay themfelves 
without tnt difguife under which they have hitherto been 
concealed. Althou: gh the Italians, generally fpeaking, can 
haye little reafon to be pleafed with the French, yet we find 
that the author is blindly devoted to the interefts of that na- 
tidn ; and we firongly fufpect that both himfelf and his fellow 
traveller, whom he {carcely ever mentions, were, in fact, private 
agents of France. 

Gutiavus I[f. having openly declared againft the Frencl 
revolution, and having mtended to carry his arms into France, 
was at firft calumniated, and, at length, murdered, by the 
partifans of the republic. - It is perfectly amutihg to obferve 


the evident embarraflment of Acerbi, between his defire of 


abufing that monarch, and the impolfibility of denying that 
he had greatly improved the fiate of Sweden. At one time 
he accufes him of having increafed the etiquette of the court; 
althouch, even if the accufation were true, (which it certainly 
is not,) he would have been juttified in the eyes of all, except 
the moft violent republicans, by the circumfances of the 
times; fo little confiftent, however, is Mr. Acerbi in his 
fini tures, that he himfelf informs us, after the lapfe of only 
a few pages, that “ there is no country where the king an¢ 
princes mix more familiarly with the people than in Sweden. 
(i. 74.) The author then, in the fury of his democratic ra 
pretends to dive into the fecrets of his majefty’s heart ; 
after informing us, that “ he fought to be furrounded w tnt the 
> fp! lendo i 
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{plendour of literature and the arts, and fiudied in all things 
to appear a great~ and munificent king (i. 85), fays, “ he 
inftituted focieties, and patronifed learning and feience ; but 
all this did not flow from a pure defire to promote thefe great 
intcrejis of the human fpecies. (ébid.) His proof of this is 
curious; viz. “ As for the feiences, Guftavus [II. was fo far 
from aflording them any fubftantial fupport, that, on the con- 
trary, he treated them with neglect, if not contempt. The 
magnificent collection of natural hiftory made by Linnzus was 
permitted to be bought by an Englifhman, and carried to 
England. Many of the manufcripts of the incomparable 
Bergmann, for want of encouragement in Sweden, were dif- 
noted of, and printed in Germany.” Nothing can be more 
abfurd than this declaration. Of the magnificence of the 
Linnean collection, we fhall have occafion to {peak hereafter; 
li is only neceflary here to obferve, that if we are correétly in- 
furmed, it was finuggied out of the kingdom, and the Swedith 
government even tent a fhip in purluit of the veflel on board 
of which it wasembarked. To bring the publication of Berg- 
mann’s Effays in Germany as a charge againft the king of 
Sweden, mutt, to every unprejudiced mind, only fhow the dil- 
liculty of finding avy real faulis in his Majetty. 

But the incontifteney of modern putriotifin is no where fo 
coufpicuous as in the following paflage, in which Mr. Acerbi 
deplores the decline of foreign intiuence on the Swedith 
councils during the reign of Guitavus III. 

“ The nobles are now no longer attuated by their former {pirit 
of emulation, and a defire to excel as leading men in the fenate. 
Lloquence, with all that variety of knowledge and information 
which is necefiary to the formation of a good orator, is no longer 
o. any lpertance to them, Application to the ftudy of general 
knowledge and the improvement of the mind, is fufpended by the 
conftitution of 1772; and fo long as that conftitution lafts it is 
probable that we fhall not hear of any great characters among thie 
nobles of Sweden. The ancient fenate, it is true, was corrupt, cenal, 
and ever ready to fell itfelf to the higheft bidder ; but ftill, even in 
that very difpofition to venality was contained an incentive to the 
acquirement ef qualities and accomplifhments that might lead to 
ditin¢ion. France and Rufia purchafed the men of abilities in the 


fenate at no fmall price; the others were overlooked and difre- 
garded.” (T, 88.) : 


Surely none but the moft ignorant partifan of the French 


republic, who was led on hoodwinked by the magic found of 
the word liberty, could have written fo abfurd a paragraph. 
The fame inconfiftency appears in the character Mr. Acerbi 
gives of the Duke of Sudermania, who, in confequence of his 
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being attached to France, is highly praifed for his good fenfe; 
although, in the fequel, we find that this very fenfible prince 
was a firm believer in Mefmerifm, or animal Magnetifm, and 
was the dupe of a number of artful impoftors. The prefent 
king has the good fortune, as we mutt efteem it, of being 
abufed by the author on account of his regard for religion, and 
his abhorrence of “ the new philofophy.” 

From the court, Mr. Acerbi paffes to the academies; and, 
after a variety of the moft common place remarks refpecting 
the influence of learning on a nation, obtrudes upon the pub- 
lic much abufe of the Swedith literati. We learn, however, 
from the Swedifh criticifms upon this part of his work, that 
the author has betrayed the grofleft ignorance on the fubject; 
and has enumerated perfons as belonging to thefe academies, 
who were dead long before he vifited Sweden. Not fatisfied 
with this anachronifin, he has prefumed to diétate on matters 
of which he was totally ignorant : although he fcarcely under- 
ftands a word of Swedifh, he pretends to criticife the pro- 
duétions of the moft efteemed authors in that language, and 
to inftitute comparifons between fome of the Swedifh and of 
the Englith poets, of which, it is probable, he is as ignorant. 
With how little confiftency this part of the work is executed 
we may judge by his cenfure of the Academy of Sciences, be- 
caufe x be have not formed a cjafs for moral philofophy! We 
have no evidence that moral philofophy is in vogue in Italy, 
yet he fays, “ Ido not recollect an infiance of fuch glaring 
neglect of the mojt tmportant branch of philofophy, except 
one, namely, that in a famous univerfity of England, the 
Schola philofophiz moralis is appropriated to the fole purpofe 
of lodging the Arundelian marbles, and other fculptures and 
ftatutes.” (I. 115.) This cenfure of the Univertity of Ox- 
ford, and of the Swedif Academy of Sciences, is extended 
by Mr. Acerbi elfewhere, (i. 145,) to“ all catholic, Lutheran, 
or, in other words, to many epifcopal univerfities,” but furely 
with little juftice. What is here meant by moral philofophy, 
is, like other parts of metaphyfics, only the pacing of a trained 
horfe in the manege, without the leaft benefit in practice ; for 
that ufe which might arife from their fharpening the judg- 
ment, is far better fought in mathematics; fince thefe laft are 
capable of being made the foundation of much praétical utility. 
Yet Mr. Acerbi, in his account of the univerfity of Upfala, 
exprefsly notices the attention paid to moral philofophy. 


“ Jn the catalogue of theirlectures at Upfala for 1795, I noticed 
that Mr. Hoijer undertook to unfold the principles of moral obli- 
gation--fundamenta philofophie morum exponere conabitur. 19 
the fame catalogue Danick Boethius, profeffor of ethics and politics 
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engages to explain the fundamental principles of moral’ philofophy, 
and to give a philofophical account of moral fentiments. The at- 
tention that is paid to moral philofophy, and in general to pfy- 
chology, in the univerfity of Upfala, will not appear lefs manifeft 
from an advertifement by the affiftant profeffor of moral philofo- 
phy Mr. Steinhammer, who intimates that he means to afume for 
the theme of his lectures, the hiftory of man. Nothing can be more 
profound than on the fubject of ethics to take a general view of the 
fentiments, paffions, and principles of mankind, as unfolded and 
difplayed in hiftory, the great theatre of diffection in moral anatomy.” 
(I, 153.) 


It will, we think, be needlefs to fay any more on Mr. 
Acerbi’s confiftency. From the fciences he pafles to the polite 
arts, and dilates upon them with the natural prejudices of an 
fialian. At length the author and his companion departed 
trom Stockholm, in company with Colonel Skjoldebrand, 
an amateur in landfeape painting, who was going to Lapland, 
to pourtray the romanfie feenery of that country. They 
pafied on the ice over the Gulf of Bothnia, and Mr. Acerbi 
gives avery amufing account of their pafflage. In the enume- 
ration Mr. Acerbi has made of the natural produGtions of 
Aland, the following is a fingular-initance of imperfect in- 
formation. 


“ The infe@s found in Aland amount to the number of betwixt 
feven and eight hundred different fpecies: among thefe we hall 
only make mention of one, and that on account of its very 
deftructive qualities. You often find trees in great number which 
have been killed by this fpecies of infeé ; and what is ftill more 
diftreffing and harafiing, houfes newly built have been known to 
fall into decay and ruin in a fhort time, entirely by the deyaftatien 
of thefe pernicious animals.” (I. 202.) 


Why did not the author, who profeffes to be a naturalifi, 
tell us the {cientific name of this deftructive infect, or at leaft 
favour us with fome flight defcription of it, that we might be 
able to recognize it! From Aland, Mr. Acerbi pafled into 
Finland ; and commences the account of his trayels through 
that country with a defcription of Abo, and its univerfity. 
The inconveniences of travelling in thefe inhofpitable climates, 
particularly when the fnow has not fallen in fufficient quan- 
tities, is ftrikingly narrated by the author. The fcenery dif- 
played in a large foreft, eighty Englifh miles in length, 
through which they pafled, was diverfified by the difaftrous 
wreck of one of thofe conflagrations which are fo frequent in 
Sweden, and the neighbouring countries; this conflagration 
had deftroyed the wood for the extent of fix or feven miles. 
Although thefe fires fometimes arife from accident, Mr. 
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Acerbi is of opinion that they are frequentiy occafioned by 
defign, as the peafants are allowed to take the trees which 
have been touched by the flames, without paying for them. 
We are not aware of the circumftances which have occa- 
fioned the author to beftow a more libera! fhare of abufe upon 
Linneus than upon the other Swedifh literati, unlefs it be that 
Mr. Acerbi is irritated that a tramontane philofopher fhould 
attain to any great celebrity in fcience, and finds his choler 
rife in proportion to the fame of the individual he attacks. 


“I faw at the houfe of the Prefident a very intelligent and con- 
verfable clergyman. We had much converlation concerning the 
Finlanders, efpecially on the fubject of their poetry, and he men- 
tioned a variety of interefting particulars. Speaking of Linnzus, 
with whom he had been well acquainted at Upfala, he had much te. 
fay on the character of the Swedith naturalift, and dwelt particu- 
larly on the extreme vanity which that great man feems to have 
carried to the moft aifgufiing length. He related to me fome 
anecdotes, which gave ttrong indications of that weaknefs, A lady 
of the province of Upfala, who had never been beyond its bounda- 
ries, applied to a friend of Linnzus for a letter of recommendation, 
that fhe might have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
this eminent character, and, at the fame time, fee his collection. The 
philofopher received her with much politenefs, and as he was fhewing 
her the mufeum, the good lady was fo filled with aftonifhment at 
the fight ofan affemblage of fuch anumber of different objects, upon 
each of which Linnzus had always fomething to remark, that the 
exclaimed with a tigh, ‘ I no longer wonder that Linneus is fo well 
known over the whole province of Upfala !’ Linneus who inttead of the 
province of Upjala, expected to hear the whole univerfe, was fu thocked, 
that he would fhew her nothing more of the mufeum, and fent the 
lady away quite confounded at thechange of his humour, and at the 
fame time firmly believing that her high encomium had wounded the 
feelings of that great philofopher. One day, being in a melancholy 
temper, he gave orders that no‘perfon fhould be admitted to him, 
and placed bimfelf, in his bed-gown and night-cap, fad and pentive 
upon his fofa.’ An officer in the Swedith fervice arrived with a party 
ot ladies, who had made a journey for the exprefs purpofe of feeing 
the Linnzan colle¢tion. The oflicer was denied admittance ; but 
Leingaware of Linnzus’s caprice, he would not be refufed by the 
fervant, but pufhed by him, and entered the chamber where Lin- 
neus was fitting. At firft fome indignation was fhewn at this in- 
trufion; but the officer introduced the ladies with a moft extrava- 
gant panegyric, to the illufirious philofopher, who was the fole object 
of their journey; to the man whom the whole world allowed to be the 
greate; to that manwho had put nature herfelf to the rack, in order to 
difcocer her deareft Jécrets, §c. Limnzus’s furly humour inftantly 
forfook him, and he never eppeared more amiable in his manners 
than to this officér, whoin he embraced tenderly, calling him his 
true friend, &c. &c. He was fo fingularly euameured of sow 
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that his mind was never in that fedate ftate which would have én- 
abled him to diftinguifh true commendation from flattery and de* 
ception. The clergyman, who at firft could not credit fuch reports, 
as convinced of their reality by one of his friends, who compofed 
fo ridiculous an eulogy for Linuaus, that the weakeft child might 
have treated it as a farce or fatire: it was worded in the bombait 
of the middle ages, or in the Afiatic fiyle: .he called him the fun of 
botanifts; the Jupiter of the literati; the fecretary of nature; an 
ocean of fcience; a moving mountain of erudition; and other ap- 
pellations to the fame effect. Linnaus, far from feeling difpleafure 
at fuch exceflive and ridiculous compliments, interrupted the pane- 
evrift at each phrafe, embracing him, and calling him his deareft 
friend.” (1. 245.) 


That Linneus ever difplayed fuch idle vanity as is here 
defcribed, we find great difiiculty m believing; more efpe- 
cially, as part of it relates to his “ mufeum,” of which it is 
almoft impoffible he could be vain. In fact, his private col- 
lection was but fmall; and its chief value was its containing 
authentic {pecimens of many of the fpecies mentioned in his 
works, His knowledge was, indeed, principally derived from 
the collections of others, which he had been employed to 
arrange, 


[To be continued.] 








Ant. LX. An Effay on the Impolicy of a Bounty on the Exportation 
of Grain, and on the Principles which ought to regulate the 
Commerce of Grain, divided under the following Heads: Of the 
Hiftory of the Corn Laws; Influence of the Population on the 
Corn Trade; Effects of the Bounty on the Rents of Lands; Ef- 
fetis of the Bounty on the Profits of the Farmer ; Ejfects of the 
Bounty on the Vatue of Silzer ;\ Exportation ; Importation ; 
Landlords, Farmers, and Corn Dealers. 


[Concluded from page 331.] 


. QO author difcovers his ufual inconfiftency in tracing 
~ the {uppofed effects ofa free trade. According to him, 
“raife corn as fatt as you pleaie, mouths are producing till fafier 
to eat it.” (p.24.) Butif the money price of labour, and of all 
commodities, is regulated by the money price of corn, how 
can any clafs ef people get more corn when it is plentiful 
and cheap, than when it is fearce and dear? In both cates, 
according to our author’s doctrine, the money they get for 
their labour or their commodities will not command any more 
or any lefscorn. But without prefling any further this incon- 
liliency, it is abfurd to fuppofe that the farmer will fow more 
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corn than he knows will fupply the demand, in the expetta. 
tion that if he raife as much more as will keep an additional 
livingbeing, that being will immediately ftart into exiftence. 
The demand muft exift before the fupply. As the farmer 
cannot ealéulate exactly on the produce of his grounds, a 
good year may produce an abundant crop, and thus leffen the 
8 of corn; but a fingle 2bundant veer occafionally can 
ave little influence in increafing population. 

As, however, our author ftrenuoutly maintains that it is 
¢ an incontrovertible propofition, that in every couniry an ade- 
quate demand, and even an urgent demand, is always pro- 
vided at home for the greateft pofiible increafe of the traits of 
the earth, and that the very principles of population enfure 
an ample éncouragement to the utmoft exertions of the 
farmer,” (p. 25.) we fhall admit, that the farmer is induced 
to fow more corn than ufual in the hope of finding a greater 
demand at home: let us now enquire whether it is probable 
that this greater demand will be produced in ig 78 of 
the greater fupply of corn. The opinion of our author refts 
on an ignorance of the mode of operation of the principle of 
population: there are only three modes by whith the popila- 
tion of a country can be permanently increafed ;-~by the 
tmarriages already contracted being rendered more fruitful; 
by the number of deaths being diminifhed; and by additional 
encouragement being given to marriage. We muft next en- 
quire on what rank of people a greater fupply of corn can 
operate in any of thefe modes, fo as to render them mote 
populous. A greater fupply of corn cannot diminifh the 
deaths or increafe the births among fuch as already can com- 
mand a fufficiency of it; nor will the certainty of procuring 
meré food for a family induce the higher or middle ranks wo 
marry. They muft have the profpe of procuring for the 
children a competency of every thing fuitable to their rank, a 

roper education, and the means of eftablifhing them in life. 
t may be faid, that if corn be plentiful and cheap, money 
may be fpared from the — of it fufficient to procure 
the other neceffaries for a family ;—that children require little 
in any rank but plenty of wholefome food ; and that, if there 
bea profpect of getting it cheap, more marriages will be con- 
traéted: but, in this couritry, at leaft, where more than food 
is required for children, even in ranks little raifed above the 
loweft, and where the means of fettling a family in the world 
are alwtys regarded very fcrapuloufly, thefe confideretions 
would have little weight: befides, uniefs the fupply of the 
other things deemed neceffary for a family be imcreafed as 
well as corn; the increafed demand for them, in confequenct 
- O 
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of the additional families, will raife their price, probably as 
much as the price of corn was diminifhed, and the profpeé or 
exiftence of this rife will either prevent or check marriages 
among thofe who look tomore for their children than mere 
iubfifience. 

There are, undoubtedly, in all countries, a clafs of peoplé 
more or lefs numerous, among whom a greater fupply of corn 
will neceflarily produce a greater population. The greater 
fupply, and greater cheapnefs of potatoes in Lreland, even for 
afingle year, will render the married peafantry, probably, 
more fruitful, and diminifh the deaths among that clafs. A 
cheap year of rice in China or India will probably produce 
the fame effects, . But very few among the peafantry of any 
of thefe countries would be induced to marry, merely becaufe 
an occafional cheap year occurred. A cheapnefs, regular and 
likely to continue, can alone encourage marriages even among 
thofe whofe competency extends merely to fubfiftence. In. 
Great Britain, particularly in her manufacturing diftrits, la- 
bourers get much more than will procure them food ; and: 
though fome of them may be induced to marry when provi-. 
fions are plentiful, yet many will require the probability of. 
getting fomething befide food for a family before they will 
marry. However cheapnefs of provifions may operate in gé- 
neral among the manufatturing clafs of labourers in promot- 
ing marriage, no perfon acquainted with them can doubt, 
that marriages are more unfruitful, and deaths more frequent, 
When provifions are cheap, unlefs wages are lowered in propor- 
tion, and in this cafe it is evident that cheapnefs of provifions 
can have no poffible effect on them. We may therefore con- 
clude, that in a country like this,, where the idea of a compe- 
tency among{t moft claffes embraces much. more than bare 
lubfiftence, the increafe of the means of fubfiftence alone can- 
not increafe population, 

The advocates for a Bounty contend, that if our ports were 
conftantly open to. the importation of.corn, foreign nations 
would underfell our farmers greatly, and ruin agriculture. 
This our author denies : 


_ “ Corn never can be bought for importation into Great Britain 
below that flandard price, in the market of nations, which is efta- 
biithed by the wants and fuperfluities of them all ; and which, thére- 
fore, muft be the medium price of the nations which come into that 
market, taken altogether. The'medium in fome of them may .be 
above it, and the medium in others below. Thefe are the two ex- 
tremeés: but ini all’ the reft it is.nearly the fame. Whatever corn, 
therefore, is at any time imported into Great Britain, muft come 
into at purchafed at thig,medium price, and loaded with all the ex- 
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pence of freight and infurance from the country where it is bought, 
And corn is an article of fo much bulk in proportion to the value, 
that this expence muft always bear a pretty high proportion to the 
original price, Foreign corn, therefore, can never come into Eng- 
land very cheap; and unlefs in England the medium price of corn 
be very much above the medium price in the other countries of 
Europe, none can ever be imported except in years of particular 
fearcity. If the medium price in England, therefore, be the fame 
with the ftandard of the univerfal market, which there is good rea- 
fon to think it is, agriculture cannot receive any difcouragement 
from a free importation, even on the principles of the bounty people 
themfeives.”  (p. 61.) 


The whole of this reafoning depends on the fuppofitions 
that the medium price in England is the fame with the 
fiandard in the univerfal market, and that no corn can 
ever be imported except in years of particular fearcity. Now, 
thongh we admit that fuperior fkill in agriculture, and a 
home market, give the Englith farmer great advantages over 
the importer of foreign corn, yet, we maintain that thefe are 
much overbalanced by the real expences attending cultivation 
here being much greater than in foreign countries, and by its 
requiring alfo more money to defray even. the fame expences, 
in confequence of its depreciation in this country. Even fince 
the very great demand ior corn from the Baltic, both by us 
and Spain, fince the lat harveft, wheat has been imported in 
Great Britain for fixty fhillings per quarter, including all ex- 
peaces. As the markets in the Baltic are greatly and almof 
immediately affeed by the alarm of {carcity in this country, 
little doubt can be eniertained, thatif no alarm had reached 
them, the fame wheat might have been imported at one third 
lefs. And, if the ports of this Country were conftantly open 
for foreign grain, the increafed demand for it would foon 
create an increafed fupply at nearly the former price, as the 
countries from which we are fupplied contain a very great 
proportion of uncultivated ground, which a regular increafed 
demand would bring into tillage. At prefent our ports, being 
fometimes fhut and fometimes open, the demand. for foreign 
grain occafions a rife in its price, which would not take place 
fo foon, or nearly to fuch extent, if they always could depend 
on our market. 

But the author admits the fuppofition that the medium 
. price in England is very much above the ftandard of the uni- 
verfal market. If this arife from fome peculiar degradation of 
the value of money in England, he would encourage importa- 
tion as tending to redreis it. By money here he of courle 
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means the circulating medium; and unlefs the importaton 
of corn reduced the proportion between the circulating me- 
dium and the things to be circulated by it, it could have no 
effect in remedying the depreciation of money. But not enly 
the circulating medium in this country is depreciated, but the 
fame quantity of corn here will procure a greater quantity of 
bullion, and of moft of our manufactured goods, than it will 
procure in moft foreign countries; and, if two ounces of filver 
or two yards of cotton goods be required here to purchafe that 
quantity of corn which can be imported for one ounce and a. 
half of filver, or one yard and a half of cotton goods, we may 
ret aflured that the drain caufed by importatien would be 
fully as much on bullion and on our manufatiured goods as on 
our circulating medium, even if we fuppote it to be entirely 
of fpecie. But, as a very great proportion of our circulating 
medium is of paper, or of {pecie worn below the ftandard 
weight, the confequence ef a free importation, (allowing that 
it was paid forentirely by the circulating medium, and, unlefs 
we fuppofe this, it can have little effect in remedying the de- 
preciation of money) would be a drain upon our {pecie, and 
necellarily a depreciation of paper and of our worn coin, with 
re{pect to fuch fpecie as reached the ftandard weight. - As 
foreigners would not take our paper, and would receive our 
{pecie only for fo much as it weighed, the confequence we 
have pointed out would neceffarily follow : and as the ftandard 
ipecie bears a very fall proportion to the worn fpecie and the 
paper money, the great demand for the firft, occafioned by a 
free importation, would create a more ferious evil than can be 
fuppofed to refult from the high price of corn. The author’s 
remedy, therefore, for the depreciation of our money would 
either be futile, if the corn imported were paid for by bullion 
or mannfaétures, or it would be worfe than the difeafe, if it 
were paid for by our circulating f{pecie. 

Although we differ from our author refpediing the effects of 
a free importation, we by no means agree with the advocates 
for a bounty that it would ruin agriculture. If land were not 
held on leafe, a free importation would fcarcely injure the 
farmer: if he found that in order tomeet the market with fo- 
reign grain, he muft fell his own at 40s. inftead of 60s. per 
quarter, and that this price would not afford him nearly fuch 
a profit for his capital, labour, and time, as he might get from 
other employments, he would immediately give up his farm, 
unlefs his landlord lowered his rent fo much as to enable him 
to fell his corn at 4os. and ftill obtain his accuftomed profit. 
The landlord, if there were no leafe, would have no remedy ; 
but as moft land is held in this country by leafe, the landlord 
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is fecure of his rent, whatevet may be the price of grain, fo 
long as the farmer is worth as much ; but as the embarraffinerit 
of the farmer, in confequence of the low price of grain, mut 
ultimately affect the landlord, it is his intereft to prevent jt, 
if poffible. The ultimate and fteady confequence of a free 
importation of grain would be the lowering of rents confide. 
rably, perhaps the diminution of the profits of the farmer in 
a fmall degree, and little or no alteration in the quantity of 
grain grown; but before thefe effe&s were brought about, 
much injury might accrue to the agriculttral interefts of the 
country from the high rents whieh the farmers have bound 
themfelves to pay. When the leafes were to be renewed, the 
farmers would thift the evil from theimfelves to the landholders, 
as they would expect the average profit of the country from 
their capital, and the landholders mutt then fubmit. 

We have thus fiated what we conceive would be the confe- 
quences of a free importation ;—confequences, that refult en- 
tirely from the wealth and manufacturing improvements of this 
country. The only mode by which the increafe of bullion can 
be prevented from injuring a nation is by increafing the arii- 
cles it needs in the fame proportion: this, improvements in 
machinery have enabled us to effect with regard to moft of our 
manufactured goods; and of courfe, fo far from foreign na- 
tiens being able to underfell us in them, we can underfell them: 
they are really cheaper now than they were before money was 
fo depreciated. But agriculture does not admit of improve- 
ment to the fame extent; and therefore a nation in which the 
real price of bullion is cheap, muft be underfold in com bya 
nation where it is dear. The landholder, therefore, if import- 
ation wére free, would not receive rent fufficient to purchafe 
what he could Lave purchafed fifty or fixty years fince, except 
of thofe articles which, by manufacturing improvements, had 
increafed in proportion to the increafe of money ; but the ma- 
nufacturer and commercia! man, on the other hand, is much 
improved in his condition within thefe fifty or fixty years: of 
courfe the free importation of grain would reduce the landed 
intereft far below the manufacturing and commercial intereft. 
Whether this confequence is fo alarming as to juftify a tax on 
the community at large, in order to prevent it, we fhall not 
undertake to determine. 

3. The argument, from experience, refpeCting the effects of a 
bounty, which the author confiders in the firft’ place, we have 
referved for our examination aft, As’the quantity of grain 
produced for an average of years depends on fo many dil- 
ferent circumftances, it appears to us needlefsto dwell long 
on the argument from experience. Independently of the 
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confideration of the argument from the probable effects of a 
pounty, it feems to us impoflible to afcertain whether the co- 
exiftence of a bounty, and of #n excefs of the exports abova 
the imports of graiu, be a fuihieient proof that the former pro- 
duced the latter. The author is of opinion that the fuperior 
encouragement given to manufactures, at the time the bounty 
was interrupted, and the excefs of the exports diminithed, is 
amore probable cdufe of this deficieacy than the withdrawing 
of the bounty. But to attribute the diminution of thie exports 
entirely to the progrefs of manufacturing induftry, and not at 
all to the withdrawing of thie bounty, is evidently begging the 
quettion, and ought not to have been maintained till the 
“ argument from the nature of the cafe” (as the author calls 
it) had been fhown to be againft the beneficial effects of a 
bounty. Unlefs this be fhown, it is more rational to attribute 
the diminution of the exports to the withdrawing of the en- 
couragement held out by the bounty to the growing of corn, 
as well as to the influence of manufactures. Manufactures 
evidently operate againft arable hufbandry in a peculiar man- 
ner, as well as againft agriculture in general. They raife the 
wages of the labouring clafs, and thus induce the farmer to 
throw his land into grafs, as requiring fewer hands than when 
in tillage ; and they alfo create a greater demand for animal 
food, which is a further inducement to enlarge the quantity 
of pafture land. Where manufactures flourifh, therefore, they 
will draw fome capital and labour from agriculture; and they 
will turn a greater proportion than formerly, of what {till is 
employed in it, from corn to patture. Thefe are powerful 
caufes, and if their effeéts be pernicious, they fhould be coun- 
tera¢ted by an oppofite caufe, or by holding out an additional 
encouragement to tillage: but when they began to operate 
this additional encouragement was withdrawn, and therefore 
it feems juft to attribute part of the effect to the withdrawing of 
the bounty. 

We have already declared our opinion, that the ar ment, 
from experience, ought not to be depended upon by itfelf by 
either party. Whether it fhould be found that a diminifhed 
exportation and a high price exifted along with the bounty, 
or when the bounty was interrupted, it would be unphilofo- 
phical to conclude that the bounty was the fole or principal 
caufe of either, as we know that the production and the price 
of corn depend on many caufes, fome or all of which might 
have operated to produce that cheapnefs or dearnefs we attri- 
bute to the bounty. We fhould, therefore, have paffed en- 
tirely over the author’s argument from experience, had not 
he erred in the general ftatement of his facts, as well as in 
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drawing his conclufions from them with fo much confidence, 
“ In the year 1697 the excefs of -the exports above the im. 
ports was 101,643 quarters: in’ the fame year the general ex. 
ports from Great Britain, including this corn, were £ 3,525,905 
official valie. In the year 1764, the laft year of the full 
operation of the carn bounty, the excefs of the exporis 
above the mports of corn was 535,528 quarters ; and in the 
fame year the general exports from Britain amounted to 
£-17,756,331.” (19.) Hence he infers that even during the 
operation of the bounty “ the pregrets of commercial indutiry 
was many times more rapid than that of agricultural.” Did 
the author examine the praportions in 1697 and 1764? We 
cannot fora moment fuppofe he did; otherwife he muft have 
feen that 535,528, the excefs of tie exports above the im- 
ports in 1764, bears a greater proportion to £.17,756,321, 
the general exports for the fame year, than 101,643, the ex- 
cefs for 1607, bears to £.3,525,906, the general exports for 
the fame year: the difference in the proportion is indeed very 
trifling, but it is fafficient to contradict his affertion that the 
progreis of commercial induftry was many times more rapid 
than that of agriculture. We have feen, then, that daring the 
operation of the bounty agriculture increafed at leaft in an 
equal proportion to commerce ; let us now fee what propor- 
tion they bear to each other in 1702, when the exportation 
of comY was not encouraged. According to the author, the 
general exports this year amounted to £.24,905,200, while, 
infiead of there being any exceis of the exports above the im- 
‘ports of corn, the imports exceeded the exports 411,819 
quarters, which added to 535,528 quarters exported in 1764, 
makes a difference of 947,347 quarters. So that the general 
facts may be ftated thus; while the bounty operated, agricul- 
tural induftry increafed in the fame proportion as commercial; 
but when the bounty was taken off, commerce continued to 
improve nearly at the fame rate, while the raifing of com 
greatly declined. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay before our readers a con- 
cife, and, we tru{t, an impartial view of this important quel- 
tion. The connection that it bears to fome opinions that we 
conceived to be erroneous, refpecting the price of labour and 
tbe principle of population, authorized us, we thought, to exa- 
mine and to endeavour to refute them, as concifely as we 
could; and too concifely, we are afraid, to be underitood by 
thofe not very converfant in political economy, or to convince 
fuch as are prejudiced in favour of the cémmon! received 
doétrines. We however confidently appeal toa more ciole 
examination of our arguments than our limits would perm™'t 
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us to beftow ; and if they. be tried by fact and not by theory, 
ye are not afraid to abide by the refult. 

Our opinion of the pamphlet which has given occafion to 
our difeuffion, may be fummed up in a few words. The au- 
thor has evidently derived his knowledge of political econom 
rather from books than from obfervation. He rejects with 
contempt every opinion that does not coincide with what he 
calls the fcientifie principles of political ceconomy ; but he 
never feems to have had courage or ability to examine the 
foundation of his principles. The confequence is obvious: he 
defends what is right by arguments that are weak and incon- 
fifient; and he attacks what is wrong with weapons that may 

‘en be turned againft himfelf. He feems to have been in- 
duced to defend a free trade in Corn, rather becaufe he found 
i: defended in Adam Smith, than becaufe he clearly faw the 
confeguences that it would actually produce. What preten- 

is juch a writer has to make ufe of arrogant and con- 
temptuous language, let our readers determine. 
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